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ADVERTISEMENT. 

We are not aware that any complete Manual of Do* 
mestic Cookery, calculated, from its conformity in price 
to the economical system of the day, for an extensive cir- 
culation, has until now been offered to the public. • 

The present work, therefore, supplies a desideratum; 
and we are confident that it will be found the most com- 
pact, full, nnd satisfactory hand-book of Cookery, that 
has yet appeared. 

The fashions of the cuisine^ like those of dress, are sub- 
ject to changes. It has been the vigilant endeavor of the 
compiler not to be behind the age in this respect ; and her 
work embraces all the most modern improvements in the 
various branches of the art She respectfully dedicates it 
to the 

Housekeepers of the UNrrED States, 

m the full belief that they will find it all that they could 
desire — a lucid, practical work, perfect in all its depart- 
ments, and yet free from prolixity and unnecessary repeti- 
tions. 



A0U8BHOU) HIKTS. 



PiOKON Patty.— Make one and a half pound of paste, and 
mold it into a ball ; roll it out to tlie size and fitnn of a 
dinner-plate, indent the center part to tlie extunt of 4 inches 
in diameter, and raise the sides of tlie paste up in a i>ur!u;- 
like form, giving tlic n-nll consistency hy pressing tlic sides 
of the paste to;»etliei' ccim]m<;tly; raise the wall to the height 
of about 8 inches, plaec tlus shell iin a buttered liaking-slicet 
upon buttered paper, press out the hiise slantingly, IIU the 
inside with flour or bran, wet round the inner <:<lge, fasten 
on a circular piece of the siliiic paste, press it all round 
securely, cut the edge evenly, pincli it decoratively witii 
pastry-pincers, egg it over, and bake it for about three- 
quarters of an hour, of a lifrht color. When done, make an 
incision, remove the lid and the hrnn, and brush the inside 
clean. When about to send the pat6 to table, heat it, gar- 
nish with very young pigeons which have been previously 
boned, forced, and braised for the purpose, add truffles, 
button mushrooms, and pour some sauce over all, and serve. 



LonHTKRS, FiucASREKD, OK All BfeiHAMEi.. — Take the flesh 
fnim tlie cluwa and tails of two loliKturs, cut it into scallopa, 
heat it slowly id a pint of gi>oii white sauce or See/wmai, 
nn<) setre It nliea it is lioiliiig, after liaving stirred to it a 
little lemon-juice just as it is taken from tlie fire. The coral, 
pounded and mixed gradually with n few spoonsful of the 
anuce, should be added previously. Good shin of beef stock, 
made without vegetables, and somewhat reduced by quick 
boiling, if mixed with an equal proportion of cream, and 
■thickened witli arrow-root, will answer. The sauce sliould 
just cover the lish. For a second course dish, only as much 
must be used as will adhere to the fish, which after being 
heated should be laid evenly into the shells, which ought 
to be split quite through the center of the backs in their 
entire length, without tieing broken or divided at the joint, 
and nicely cleaned. When thus arranged the lobster may be 
thickly covered with well dried, fine, pale fried crumbs of 
bread, or with untried ones, which must then be equally 
moistened with clarified butter, and browned with a sala- 
uiander. A small quantity of salt, mace, and cayenne may 
be required to finish the flavoring of either of these prepara- 



PunfiB OF GuBBN Pbab fok Garnmh. — Boil a pint of green 
peas with some mint and a fuw spring onions ; and when 
tlioy are done, drain off tbe wittei', bruise tlieiii in a mortar, 
rub them through a hair sieve, and haring placed this pulp 
in a small stewpaa with a pat of butter, a bit of glaze, a 
little pepper and salt, and a pinch of sugar, stir altogether 
over the flro until quite hot, and pile up tliu purfe in the 
center of cutlets, etc, 

FiNANCi^KB Ragout. — Place in a stewpan the following 
articles ready cooked ; viz., — a few cockscombs, button 
musli rooms, ti-uflles, quenelles, and scallops of sweetbreads ; 
to these aiid half a pint of good brown sauce, flavored, if 
possible, with game, a glass of sherry, and a aninl) pinch of 
cayenne ; boil together tor 3 minutes, and serve for garnishes 
of vol-au-vents, patties (cut smaller), and a great number of 
dishes for which this ragout is specially adapted, as will be 
herein shown. 



Vbaj, Cutlets with Ricr and Tomato Bauoe. — After 
having triiiiii)e<l tlicm into proper sliitpc, hniit tliem until 
tlie filler of tlic inent is tlioroiighiy linikeD, split tliciii and fill 
with finely chopped trnfllirs, sew tliem ami give tlieni tlie 
sliapo iif pctii'H, liour tliciii well to prevent tlie escape of tile 
gruvj-, iin<1 fry tliem from 13 to 15 minutes over a fire which 
IS not suflicieiitty fierce to lium them before thoy arc quite . 
cooked through ; Ihcy Hhntild lie of a fine amiier brown, and 
perfectly/ done. Lift tliein into a hot di»li Ulled with boiled 
rice anti tomato sauce. 

Veal Cuti.kts a i/Indiknnk.— Mix togiither 4 ounces of 
stale lirca<1-cninibs, n ti'iisjioonful of salt, and a tiiblespoonful 
of curric iwiwder. Cut down into sniall well-shaiMid cntlets 
3 poiinda of veal ; beat the slices flat, and dip tlieiu first into 
beaten egg-yolks, then into the seiisoncil crumhs ; moisten 
them again with egg, and pass them a second time through 
bread -ci'uuilra. When all are ready, fry them iu 8 or 4 ounces 
of butter over a inoderiite fire, from 12 to 14 minutes. For 
sauce, mix a tcas|>onnrul of flour and an equal quantity of 
currie-powder with a small slice of Iintter ; shake these in 
the pan fur aI>out o mtntites. jiour to thcnl a cup of gi'avy or 
boiling watei', odd salt and cayenne and the strained juice of 
half a lemon ; sinuiier the whole till well flavored, and pour 
it roond the cutlets. 



BAROK LIBBIO'S EXTRACT OP BBBP. 

Receipt, — Tnke a pouud of good, juicy beef, from which 
all the skin and fat tliat cttn possibly lje separnted from it 
have been cut away. Chop it up small, then mix it tlioroughly 
with an exact pint of cold water, and place it on tlie side of 
the stove to heathen/ alotcly indeed, ani\ give it an occasional 
stir. It may stan<l 2 or 3 liours before it is allowed to simmer, 
and will tlien requii'c at the utmost but 15 minutes of gentle 
boiling. Salt should be added when the boiling lirst com- 
menccB, and for invalids, this, in general, is the only season- 
ing required. When the extract is thus far prepared it may 
be poured from the meat itito a luisin, and allowed to stand 
nntil any particles of fat it may exhibit on the surface can 
be skimmed off entirely, and the sediment has subsided and 
left the soup quite clear, when it may be poured geiitly off, 
heated in a clean sauce-pau and served iit once. It will cou- 
tain all the nutriment which the meat will yield. The scum 
should always be well cleared from the surface of the soup 
as it accumulates. 



IIAU WITU SPINACH. 

To Hon, A Ham.— The flepree of sojtking which must be 
given to n ham 1>cfore it is t)()ilc<l depctids nn tlie tiinuner in 
which it has lieen cnrcil, nnd on its age. We generally finil 
hams cured in twelve hours. After the hnin has been scraped 
or bruslicd ns clean as poBsible. pare away any part wliich, 
from being blackened, would disfigure it ; though it ia better 
not to cut the flosb at all unless it be requisite for the good 
appearance of tlie joint. Lay it into a ham-kettle, and cover 
it plentifully with cold water ; bring it dov^ly to boil, and 
clear ofF the scum which will be thrown up in great abund- 
ance. 80 soon as the water lias been cleared from this, draw 
back the pan quite to the edge of the stove, that the ham 
may be stuiinered softly but steadily, until it is tender. On 
no account allow it to boil fast. A bunch of herbs and three 
or four carrots, thrown in directly after the water has been 
skimmed, will improve it. When it can be probed very 
easily with a sharp skewer or lardiug-pln, lift it out, strip ofi 
the skin, set it in an oven fora few minutes after having laid 
it on a drainer ; strew tine raspings or grate a I lard- toasted 
crust over it, and send to table. 

buiall ham, 3) to 4 hours ; moderate sized, 4 to 4J hours ■ 
very large, 5 to 5| hours. 

Spinach, English Fashion.— Boil the spinach, and after it 
lii^s been well sipieesed and chopped, stir it over a moderate 
lire until it is very dry ; moisten it with as much thick rich 
gi'avy as will flavor it well, and turn and stew it quite fast 
until it is again very dry ; then press it into liot molds of 
handsome form, and serve it quickly with the ham. 



RoABT Hare. — A hare may be renderefl more plnni|i in 
appearance, mid easier to carve, by taking out tlic Ixmcs nf 
the back and tliighs ; in rcm[>viii<r this a, very sharp knife 
should be used. Nearly double tlie usual quantity of force- 
meat must bo prepared ; witli this restore the legs to their 
original shape, and fill the body, which iiliould previously be 
lined with ciclicate siices of the nicest bacon, of whicti the 
rind and edges have been trimmed away. Sew up the hare, 
truss it ; lard it or not, as is most convenient ; keep it l>aated 
plentifully with butter wliile roasting, and serve it with the 
customary sauce. Two tnblespoonstul currant jelly, melted 
in half a pint c!f rich brown gravy, is an acceptable accompa- 
niment to hare, when the taste has beeu in favor of a sweet 

To remove the back-bone, clear from it first the flesh in the 
inside ; lay this back to tlie right and left from the center of 
the bone to the tips ; then work the knife on the upper side 
quite to the spine, and when the whole is detached except 
the skin which adheres to this, separate the bone .it the first 
joint from the neck-bone or ribs, and pass the knife with 
caution under the skin down the middle of the back. 



COMPOTE OP FBUITS FOR DESSERTS. 

Compote op OnAHOEa.—First, pare off the rind of three ■ 
oranges very thinly, and reserve it on a plate; then divide 
them into lialves, remove the white pithy cord, and cut off 
the rind find pith in strips down to the quick — thus leaving 
the halves of oranges transparently bare ; dish up these 
rather high in the compote glass; throw the rind kept in 
reserve into 4 ounces of sugar boiled with a gill of water fff' 
S minutes ; strain this syrup iuto a basin, add a small g)l 
of rum or brandy, pour over the compote, and serve. 



THE COMPLETE COOK. 



A WORD TO nOUSEEEEFEBS. 

' is not beneath the dignity of any woman, be her atUiin- 
ir.e' s what they may, to acquaint herself with all the neces- 
0ao arrangements of a household; for it cannot be beneath 
hex' dignity to learn any thing which contributes to the comfort 
and happiness of those around her. Home is the eepedal prov- 
ince of woman, and it should be her delight to feel Uiat she has 
the power of administering to the wants and pleasures of her 
circle. There may be occupations more congenial to her taste 
than the management of a household, but if she systemizes her 
time, and comprehends what she is about, she may almost aJ 
ways find leisure to gratify herself as well as others. The 
trouble of superintending her kitchen ' is comparatively small 
when she once thoroughly understands what is to be done. 
That she may comprehend this, and always have a guide at 
hand, the present volume has been caretnlly prepared. It is 
designed for the use of very young housekeepers as well as for 
that of the more experienced. By its aid the head of every 
family will find the situation she fills rendered easy and agree- 
able ; and should her education be deficient oB household sub- 
jects, with the assistance of the receipts and directions which 
have been collected in this work, tiie error may be readily re- 
paired. 

In the preparation of those receipts economy has been strict- 
ly regarded. It requires some skill to know how to live well 
with small means, and but little less to know how to live well 
at alL Of both of these arts many females in our enlightened 
country are deplorably ignorant. We have called this a defi- 
ciency in edtunition^ and we consider it almost as great a one as 
if they had not been taught to write grammatically, or to read 
with fluency. It is the earnest desire of the author of this book 
that it may |)rove especially of service to the class of persons 
just mentioned. 
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I CnrvlBC— R»r : Rniinil nr AIIe>i-tKHi«— Rita— Blrio^ 
ck-Lula— Knm-I— BniiiililH-iMra Hexil.— MuTTmr 

Nsrii.— Piitk— HaiB-TiMi|B« — ducklni P>|— KaUUI — 



Although oarring with eaM and elegance ia a very neoeBxar; 
kceompli-iiinent, jreC mmC people nre InmenUiblj lieficifot not 
onlj in the Hrt af dissecting winged g&me and poultry, but also 
in the important point uf knowing the parts muxt gennrally es- 
teemed. Practice only o«n make good carvers; hut the diri'O- 
tions here given, with accompanying ;ilati'S, will enable any one 
to di^oint a fowl, and aroid the awktvurdness of diafigurmg a 

In the first place, whatever is to be carved Bhuuld be set in • 
dish sufBciently large for turning it if necessary ; but the dish 
itself should not be moved from its position, which nhould be so 
close before the carver as only to leave room for the plates. — 
The carving-knife should be li^ht, sharp, we 11- tempered, and ot 
a site proportioned to the joint, strength being less required 
than address in the manner of using it. Uirge solid joints, such 
as ham, fillet of veal, and sa't beef, cannot be cut too thin ; but 
mutton, roast pork, and the other joints of veal, should neter be 
served in very slender slices. 

A Round (buttock) or Aitch-bone of £«/'.— Pare off from the 



face, of about half an inch 
thick, and put it aside ; 
then cut thin alioes ot 
both lean and fut, in the 
direction from o to 6. The 
»(lft Jot, which resemblee 
k ranrrow. lies at the back 
^oflheaiteh-bone, below c, 
but the firm fai must be 



Ribs of Baf. - Cut nlong the whole length of the bono, from 
•ndto end, a to b, either commencing in the centre or at onendo, 
having the thin end towards you ; but if cut from the bone and 
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(bnned into a round, with tho fftt end doubled into th« oenlra, it 
must then be cut in tho same manner u the round ol beef 

Sirloin of Beef.— Cat in 
tlie Bsme manner aa the 
ribs, commencing either >t 
the centre or tlie ^de, aa 
from a lo b. The under 
pitrt should be cut acroM 
tlie bone, as at c for (ha 
leHn, and d fur tht; rich 
flit; many persons prefer » 

the under to the upper Biri<4a of Krrr. 

part, (he meat being mure tender. 

Fdlet of Vtal. -Carve 
it in the same manner as 
the round of beef; but J 
the upper slice should be I 
cut somewhat thinner, oa * 
must persons like a little 
of the brown, and aportion 
of it should be served | 
alun; with each slice, to- 
gether with a slice of the 

&t and stuffing, which it Filial of V«L 

■Lcwered within the flap. 

Nedcof Kim/.— Cutaoro68 the rilts,a8 at a to b-- the small 
bones, as at t to d, 
being cutoS divided. 
and >erved separately, 
lor it is nat only a 
tedious, but a val- 
gar operation to at- 
tempt to disjoint the 



Loin of feal.—The joint is placed in the dish in he same 
nannerasasirloinofbeef, but should be turned up, and Mi? whole 
of the kidney and fat cut out i the fat being usually put urn'n 
a dry toast and served ss marrow. The loin is then retumpd to 
its former position, and the meat should be cut across the ribi 
aa in the neok, serving it with a slice of kidney. 

Breaf of Vtal, being very gristly, is not easily divided into 
[oecca. la order, tborefore, to 4Void tliiti difficulty, put jrour 



I. ftl>out fonr iDcbea from the edge of the thickuit pari 
(which is uatled 
'■the brUket"'). 
and cut through 
it tn 6. til iie|>arat« 
it from tlie long 
KriAt.'Out thesW; 

^rf, d, d. and the 
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■eldom served at table, but forms an excellent gl 

in the French miMJe 

Slioi'ider of Vfd.—Cat in the same manner as a shoulder of 

mutton, beginning on the under side. 

Calf's Haul.— Cat slices from a to & in the fieure, which de- 
scribes only half the he id, letti'ig the knife go ouise to the bone. 
Many like the eye 
at c, which joa 
must cut out with 
the point of jour 
knife, and divide 
in two, along with 
some of the gluti- 
nous bit« which 
surround it. If 
the jaw-bone be 
taken off, there 

will be found some fine leiui, and under the head is the palate, 

vrhich is reckoned a delicacy. 
The tong"* ""'' bruins are dished separately, but serred in 

small portions along with the head. 

Le? of JV/uft™.— The best part of a leg of mutton, whether 

boiled or poiwted, is midway between the Lnupkie and the broad 
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.1,'Ft and thickest part, 
6 down to e. This pwt is 

prefer 

theknuckle.wbicll, 
on. will 
be very tender, 
though dry. There 
are very fine slices 
in the back of the 
therefore, if 
the party be largSi 
turn it up, and cut 
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Shoulder of Mntton. 



the broad end ; not across in the direi-tion you did the other ridci, 
but longwise^ from the thick end to the knuckie-bone. To cut 
out the cramp bone, which 8(»nie persona look upon as a delicacy, 
pass your knife under in the direction of e, ana it will be found 
between that and d. 

Shoulder of Mutton, though commonly Uoked upon as a very 
homely joint, is by many preferred to the leg, as there is much 
variety of flavor, as well as texture, in both the uppiT and under 
parts. 

The figure represents it laid in the dish as always serred, with 
its back uppermost. Cu 
thnmgh it from a down 
to th«^ blade-bone at b ; 
afterwards slice it along 
each side of the blade- 
b<me from c c b. The 
prime part ot the fat 
lies on the outer edge, 
and is to be cut in thin 
slices in the direction 
afd. 

The under part^ as here 
represented, contains 
many favorite pieces of 
different sorts, as, cross- / 
wise in slices, near the[ . 
shank -bone at b ; and, y 
lengthwise, in broad ^ 
pieces, at the further end 
a ; as well as in the mid- 
dle and sides in the man- 
ner designated at c and d. 

Should it be intended to reserve a portion of the joint to be eaten 
cold, all this undermost part shoula be first cut away and served 
separately, both as it eats better hot than cold, and as the upper 
remaining part will appear more sightly on the table. 

Loin of Mutton: — Cut the joints into chops and serve them 
separately ; or cdt slices the whole length of the loin ; or run 
the knife along the ohine-bone, and then slice it, the fat and 
lean together, as shown in the cut of the saddle, on next page. 

Neck of MvJttnn. — It should be prepared for table as follows : — 
Cut off the scrag ; have the chine-bone carefully sawn off. and 
also the top of the long bones (about an inch and a half), and 
the thin part turned under ; carve in the direction of the bone» 
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''he tcrag of mvXton, when maiited, is very froqueatlj separated 
fnim the ribs of the neok, and lo (hat cose the meat and bonei 
ITBT be helped together. 

Sadille of Mutton. — Cut in long and rather thin slices frum 
the tail to the eod, beginning at each nde close to the baek* 

Shone, from a to 6, 
with slices of fat 
from c to d ; or 
aloDK the bone 
which divides the 
two loins, BO as to 
loosen from it the 
whole of the meat 
from that side, 
which jou then 
cut crosswise, thus 

ilioe both &t and 
lean. The tail end is usually divided and partly turned up. 
Some butohers also skewer the kidnejs across the incision, hut 
it is not usual at genteel tables, and the incision is better omit- 
ted. 

Haunth of Mutton. — A haunch is the leg and part of the loin, 
and is cut in the same manner as a haunch of venison. 

Fort-^uantr of Lamb. — Pass the knife under the shoulder in 
the direction of a, c, 6, d, so as to separate it from the ribs with- 
ont outline the meat too much off the bones. A Seville orange 
or lemon should then be divided, the halves sprinkled with salt 
and pepper, and the juioe squeezed over the under part. A lit- 
tle cold or melt- 
ed butter is then 
put between both 
parts, a Fler which 
the shoulder is 
placed in a sepa- 
rate dish to be 
helped bj e 




wiM before tou, the knuckle b«ng the &rthMt point. Cot fra« 
a tab, but be careful not to let oat the KTAtj ; tbeo ««it t}<mg 
the whole length froin a down to d. The knife dnmU *)eM in 
making the first cut, knd then the whole of the gn^J wul he 
reoeJTed in the well. Tlie greater part oC the fat, which i* the 
fiiTorite portion, will be found at the left nde, and can Hoat ha 
taken t« tertre some with eaeh slioe. 

Neek of Veauon. — Cut aero»i die rib* diagonallj ; v it mmj 
be out in elioes the whole length of the neck. The lint nethod 
is equatlj good, and much more ecoDomical. 

Port.— la helpioK the roast loin and leg, joor knife maat fol- 
low the direction of tiie ecorea rut bj tba cook npon the ^n 
which tomiH the crackling, oa it !• too eriap for beinK eonte- 
nienttv divided, and cannot therefore be eut acrai the Donca ol 
the ribe, as in loin of mutton. The Bcorea upon the roaated leg 
are, however, always marked too broadlj for ringle cuta; the 
crackling must thereftov be lilted np frtwn the faaek (a allow 
of thin slices being cut from the neat : the aeaatHung ia under 
the skin at the larger end, 
V Hitm — Serie it with the back upwards, armalime* amameDt- 
ed, and generally baring, as in France, the ahank-boae eareied 

with out p:iper. Begin u ■ ■ 

the middle by euttins long 
and very thin alicec trom a 
to b, continuing down to 
the thick fat at the broad 
end The first slice should 
be wedge-shaped, thut all 
the otiiere ma; tie cutslani- 
iug, which giTe* a hand- 
some appearance to them. 
Manj persona, however, hhi. _ ^ 

prefer t e hiick at d. as having more flavor ; it ia then earved 
lMi!;thwiBe from cln d. 

Boiltd Tongue should idwaj* be cut crosswise, not going 
through the Ut, which, if requiied, can be cut by putting the 
knife under. 

Sucking-pig.— The eodk oenallj divides the body before it i« 
sent to table- as thus — 
and garnishes the dieh 
Witii the jaws and ears. 

Separate a shoulder I 
from one side, and then 
the le^, according to the 
direction given by the I 
line along the carcase. 
The ribs are then to be 
divided 1 and an ear or »«mifi». 
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|aw presented with them, and plenty of sauce and stuffing Tbf 
joints may either be divided into two each, or pieces may be cat 
from them. The ribs are reckoned the finest part ; but some 
people prefer the neck end, between the shoulders. 

RabbilM. — Pat the point of the knife under the shoulder at 6i 
and so oat all the way down to the rump, along the sides of the 
backbone, in the limb 6, a, cutting it in moderately thick slices ; 

or, after removing the 
shoulders and legs, cut 
the back crosswise in 
four or five pieces ; but 
this can only be done 
when the rabbit is yer^ 
Tounff, or when it is 
RaMiu boned. To separate 

the le^ and shoulders, pat the knife between the les and back, 
and give it a little turn inwards at the joint, which yoa must 
endeavor to hit, and not to break by force. The shoulders may 
be removed by a circular out around them. The back is the 
most delicate part, and next to that the thighs. A portion of 
the stuffing should be served with each slice. The brains and 
ears of sucking-pig and rabbit are also considered epicurean tit- 
Ints, which must not be neglected ; wherefore, when every one 
is helped, out off the head, put your knife between the upper 
and lower jaw and divide them, which will enable yon to lay the 
upper flat on your plate ; then put the point of the knife into 
the centre, and cut the head into two. 

Bailed Rabbits. — The legs and shoulders should be first taken 

o£^ and then the 
back cutacross into 
two parts, which is 
easily done by a 
bend of the knife in 
the joint under- 
neath, about the 
middle of the back. The back is the best, and some of tiie liver 
should always accompany it. 

The carving of botn winged game and poultry requires more 
delicacy of hand and nicety in hitting the joints than the catting 
of large pieces of meat, and to be neatly done, requires conside- 
rable practice. 

Roast Turkey. — Cut long slices from each side of the breast 
down to the ribs, beginning at a 6 from the wing to the breast- 
bone. Then turn the turkey upon the side, nearest you, and cut 
off the leg and wing; wlien the knife is passed between the limltf 
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and the body, and pressed outward, the joint will be easily per- 
ceived. » hen turn the turkey on the other side, and cut off the 
leg and wing. Sepa- 
rate the drum -sticks 
from the leg bones, 
and the pinions from 
the wings ; it is liard- 
ly possible to mistake 
the joint. Cut the 
stuffing in thin slices, 
lengthwise. Take off 

the neck-bones, which Roast Turkey. 

are two triangular bones on each side of the breast ; this is done 
by passing the knife from the back under the blade part of each 
neck-bone, until it reaches the end : by raising the knife the 
other branch will easily crack off. Separate the carcass from 
the back by passing the knife lengthwise from the neck down- 
ward. Turn the back upwards and lay the edge of the knife 
across the back-bone, about midway between the legs and win^^s; 
at the same moment, place the fork within the lower part of the 
turkey, and lift it up; this will make the back-bone crack at the 
knife. The croup, or lower part of the back, being cut off, put 
it on the plate with the rump from you, and split off ihe side- 
bones by forcing the knife through from the rump to the other 
end. 

The choicest parts of a turkey are the side-bones, the brea t 
and the thigh-bones. The breast and wings are called light 
meat ; the thigh-bones and side-bones dark meat. When a per« 
son declines expressing a preft rence, it is polite to help to both 
kinds. 



Boiled Turkey is carved 
in the same way as the 
oast, the only difference 
bein^ in the trussing ; the 
legs m the boiled being, as 
here shown, drawn into the 
body, and in the roast skew- 
ered. 




Boiled Turkey. 



Roast /W/.— Slip the knife between the leg and body, and 
out to the bone ; then with the fork turn the leg back, and the 
joint will give way if the bird is not old. Take the wing off in 
the direction of a to 6, only dividing the joint with your knife. 
When the four quarters are thus removed, take off the merry* 
thought from c, and the neck bones ; these last, by putting m 
the knife at J, and pressing it, will break off from the part 
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that ■tieka to tha broMt. The 




thing IB to divide tha Veost 
frum the onrc&»e, bj cutting 
through bha tender ribecliisa 
to tha breiuL quite down 
to the tail. Then lay the 
back upw&rdg, put jonr 
knife ioto the bone half wa; 
fTom the neck to the rump 




and on raising the lower end it will separate readily. Tutd the 
rump from you, take off the two sideanien, and the whole will 
be dune. To separate tha thigh from the drumBtiok of tha log 
insert the knife into the joint aa iibove. It requires practice lo 
hit the joint at the firet trial. The breast and wings are con- 
sidered the best parts. 

If the bird he a capon, or large, and roasted, the breast ma; 
be cut into slices in the same wav as a pheasant. 

The difference in the carving of boiled and roast fowls con- 
sists only in the breast of ^ 
the latter being alwi 
served whole, and I 
thigh-bone being gene- 
rally preferred 
wing. . 

Geae.—Cat thin elicei V._ 
from the breast at a to f 
the wing is generally se- ""*' """'■ 

parated ns in turkeys, but the leg is almost consinntly reserfed 
for broiling. Serve a little of the Heasoning from Ihe insida by 
ontting a circular sliee in the apron at c 
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Pheasant. — Slip the knife between the 
leg and the breast : cut off a wing sma/i 
from a to 6 ; then slice the lirciSt, and 
you will have two or three handsome cats. 
Cut off the merry thought by passing the 
knife under it towards the neck, and cut 
ull the other parts as in a fowl. The 
breast, wings, and merry thciught are the 
most esteemed : but the thigh has a high 
flavor. 

Partridge. — It may be cut up in the 
same manner as a fowl ; but the bird being 
small, it is unusual to divide it into more than three portions 
— the leg and wing being left together, and 
the breast helped entire; the back > eing only 
served along with some of the o her parts. 
If the birds are verj young, and the party 
not over-large, the whole body in not unfre- 
qucnt]y only separated into two pieces, by one 
out of the knife, from head to tail. 





Quail. — Generally helped whole. 
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Grouse, Snipe, and Woodcock. — Proceed as for pirtridge, ex- 
cept that the trail, or entrails, of the two latter is served op on 
toast. As regards these different sorts of game, the tliigh of the 
pheasant and the woodcock is the best, and the breast and wing 
of the partridge and grouse ; but the most epicur an morsel of 
a'l is the trail of the woodcock 8erved upon toa-nt. Sma ler birds 
should always be helped as they are roasted, whole. 

Wild-duck, Widgeon, and most sorts of water-fowl. — Make 
two or three incisions, as long slices, into the breast, on which 
a L'lass of hot port wine is poured ; have ready a lemon cut in 
half, on one >ide covered with salt, and on the other with 
cayenne pepper. Put both ogeiher, tlien squeeze the juice 
over the breast; after 
which the slices and limbs 
may be served r nnd. 

Pigeons. — Cut them in 
half, through both back 
and breast ; the lower part 
is generally thought the 

hest. P Be««n, l»»«ck, Pii-eon, »f a«i 

Fi<h requires very little cirving. it should be carefully 
helped with a fish-slice, which not being sharp, prevents the 
flakes from being broken, and in salmon and cod these are large 
and add much to their beauty 
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FOOD AND COOKERY. 

*FtHiti living** not the most whnlesoine— The Science of Cooking.— Diet and 
Digestion.— AdTiiniHge of Varieiy of Food. -Hints on Stewing.— On Ruenting 
—On Boiling.— On Broiling.— On Frying.— Suet.— The Art «f Sensonlng.— 
M&xinis fur Goiiks.— Boning, Larding, and Bruising. — Ulazing.— Forcing • 
Bl&ncing. — Hot Closet. 

The commonly received idea, thnt what goes under the deno- 
mination of ^^ good plain living*' — that is, joints of meat, roast 
or boiled — is best suited to all constitutions, has been pro\ ed to 
be a fallacy. Many persons can bear testimony to the truth of 
Df. Kitchener's remark, that elaborate culinary processes are 
frequently necessary in order to prepare food for the digestive 
organs, which are but too frequently taved beyond their power. 
Indeed, it may be truly said that many persons actually lose 
their liv»s by over-inlulgence in food rendered indigestible by 
being badly cooked. 

Until a comparatively late period the art of cookery was 
almost in a state of infancy, for our ancestors were, with few 
exceptions, content with the most simple, or rather, imperfect, 
preparation of their food, and '' made dishes'' were very little 
known. Of late years, however, it has gradually risen to a 
branch of science, founded on practical experience, combined 
with a knowledge of chemistry : and the numerous works pub- 
lished on its improvement, have brought it to a degree of per- 
fection which its early professors never expected to attain. This 
remark applies, however, rather more to the cookery of animal 
than of vegetable food, for, in America, vegetables are chiefly 
used as an accompaniment to meat, while — as will be hereafter 
shown — 'many delicacies of the kitchen-garden n.ay, if properly 
dressed, be rendered very palatable dishes to be eaten alone. 

It is our intention to endeavor to correct the prejudice in favor 
of a family joint — by showing, that it is not only very often im- 
pr-opeily cooked, but that the same quantity of meat, if dressed 
in aifferent ways, ntill retaining a certain degree of simplicity, 
will be more pleasant to the palate, more healthful, and quite 
as economical, if brought to the table, as two or three dishes 
instead of one. 

In French cookery, those substances which are not intended 
to be broiled or roasted, are usually stewed for several hours at 
a temperature below the boiling-point; by which means the 
most refractory articles, whether of animal or vegetable origin, 
are more or less reduced to a state of pulp, and admirably 
adapted for the further action of the stomach. In the common 
cookery of this country, on the contrary, nr'.icles are usually 
put at once into a largn quantity of water, and submitted, 
without care or attention, to the boiling temperature; the 
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oonaeqaence of which is, that most animal nibstaDeM, wheo 
tfiken out, are harder and more indigestible than in the natural 
state. 

DIET AND DIGESTION. 

When the powers of the stomach are weak, a hard and enid« 
diet is sure to produce discomfort by promoting acidity ; while 
the very s;ime articles when di video, and well cooked opoo 
French principles, or rather the principles of common sense, can 
be taken vnth impunity, and easily digested. 

The foundation of all good cookery consists in preparing the 
meat so as to render it tender in sabstance. without extracting 
from it those juices which constitute its true flavor, in doing 
which, the mam point in the art of making those soups, sauces, 
and made dishes of e\ ery sort, which now form so larj^e a por- 
tion of every well-ordered dinner, ns well, also, as in c«'Oking 
many of the plain family joints — is boilings or rather jfnr/n^, 
which ought always to be performed over a slow fire. There is, 
in fact, no error so common as thnt of b4iilii g m«at over a slrr»ng 
fire, which renders large joints hard and partly tasteless; while, 
if simmered during nearly double the time, with less than half 
the quantity of fuel and water, and never allowed to ^ boil up.** 
the meat, without being too much done, will be found both 
pliant to the tooth and savory to the palate. 

For instance. The most common and almost universid dish 
throughout France, is a large piece of plainly-boiled fresh bee^ 
from which the soup — or ^^ potageJ'* bb it Is there called^ has 
been partly made, and which is sep.-irately served up as " boutUt^^ 
accompanied by strong gravy, and minced vegetables, or stewed 
cabbsge. Now this, as constantly dressed in the Fn nch mode, 
is ever delicate both in fibre :ind flavor; while, in the u^ual 
manner of boiling it, it is almost always hard and insipid. 1 he 
reason of which, as explained by that celebrated cook, Careme, 
is this : — ^^ The meat, instead of being put down to boil, as in 
our method, is there put in the pot with the usual quantity of 
cold water, and placed at the corner of the fireplace, where, 
slowly becoming not, the heat gradually swells the muscular 
fibres of the beef, dissolving the gelatinous substances therein 
contained, and disengaging that portion which chemists term 
"osmazome," and which imp-irts savor to the flesh — thus both 
rendering the meat tender and palatable, and the broth relish- 
ing and nutritive ; whilst, on the contrary, if the pot be incon- 
siderately put upon too quick a fire, the boiling is precipitated, 
the fibre coagulates and hardens, the osmazome is hindered from 
disengaging itself, and thus nothing is obtained but a piece of 
tough meat and a broth without taste or succulence,** 

To stfiw- — Tbis wbojesoine 9l>4 economical mode of cookery it 
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not 80 well understood nor profited by as in France. So very 
small a quantity of fuel is wanted to sustain the gentle heat 
which it requires, that this alone should recommend it to the 
oareful housekeeper ; but if properly attended to, meat stewed 
eently in close-shutting or luted vessels is in every respect equal, 
if not superior, to ihat which is roasted, but it mu.st be simmered 
only, and in the gentlest manner. 

On the subject of stewin^meat the following hint may be ad- 
vantageously adopted: — *'Take a pit-ce of boiling beef, with 
some fat to it and a li'tle seasoning, but without water, gravy, 
or liquid of any sort. Put it in an earthern jug closely covere«i, 
and place that within a larnre iron or tin pot filled with cold 
water, and lay it so near the fire as to keep a gentle simmer, 
without letting it boil. It will require several hours, according 
to the weight of the meat, which should be stewed until quite 
tender. It loses nothing, and will yield a large quantity of the 
richest gravy, as retaining the whole of its juice, and is decidedly 
the best mode of dressing that universal French dish, bonif- 
bouilliy 

To roast in perfection is not only a most difficult but a most 
essential branch of cookery, and can only be acquired by prac- 
tice, though it consists in simply dressing the joint thoroughly, 
without drying up any portion or its juices. If this, however, 
be not strictly attended to, the meat will be spoiled, and the 
error cannot be rectified. 

A brisk, but not too strong, fire, should be made up in good 
time, and care taken that it is sufficiently wide to take in the 
joint, leaving two or three inches to spare at each end, and of 
equal strength throughout. The fat should be protected by 
covering it with oiled paper tied on with twine. The meat 
should not be put very near the fire at first, or the outside will 
become scorcMed. dry, and hard, while the inside will be under- 
done ; but it should Bh put gradually nearer to the fire when 
about warmed through, or it will become soddened, and the 
screen should be placed before it from the commencement. 

So much depends upon the taste of parties in the mode of over 

or under dressing, that it is difficult to say how long a joint of 

{ meat of a certain size should be roasted ; but, presuming that a 

I good fire is kept up, and that the meat is intended to be well 

done, a piece of beef — say of 12 to 15 lbs. weight — should, in 

[ winter, be properly roasted in from 3 to Sj^ hours. The com- 

; mon rule is, J^ of an hour to each lb ; but a thick joint — such, 

i for instance, .-is a sir'oin of beef or leg of mutton — will require 

; rather more time than the ribs or shoulder ; and meat that has 

been hung for some days requires les-* roasting than that which 

has been newly killed; mutton, somewhat less than beef, but 

veal, pork, and all sorts of white meat, should be so thoroughly 

! roasted as not to show any appearance of red gravy. 
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To boil, — All meat for boiliDg should be entirely %A>vered with 
cold water, and placed on a moderate fire, the seam being care- 
fully taken off as it rises, which will be in general a few minutes 
before it boils. This should be done wiih ereat care, a , if 
neglected, the scum will sink and adhere to the foint, giving it 
a very disagreeable appearance. The kettle should be kept 
covered. It cannot be too strongly urged upon a cook, the great 
advnntantage of gentle simmering over the usual fatt boilwg <>( 
meat, by which theoutbide is hardened and deprived of its juices 
before the inside is half done. ' 

Pickled or salted meat requires longer boiling than that which 
is fresh. A fish-plate, or some wooden skewers, should be put 
under a large joint to prevent its sticking to the bottom of the 
boiler. 

To broil. — A cinder-fire, or one partly made of coke and cbai- 
coal, clear of all appearance of smoke, is indispensable ; and 
chops, steaks, or cutlets of all kinds — if intended to be eaten in 
their plain state — should be dressed after every other dish is 
ready, and sent up to table last, so as to secure their being 
hot: thus it may be observed that in *^ steak-dinners'* the 
second course is always the best — as being dressed while the 
first is being enten. The gridiron should be kept so clean as to 
be nearly polished, and should be always warmed before the 
meat is put upon it, as well as greased to prevent the steak from 
being burned. A fork should never be u.sed in turning them, 
but a piur of steak-tongs. 

To fry — The principle of this art is ** to scorch something 
solid in oil or fit.^* To do this it is necessary that the fat be in 
such condition as to scorch whatever is put into it; for if the 
substance fried does not burn, it must sook and become greasy. 
After the substance is immersed in the fat, the pan may be 
removed a little off the fire, as otherwise the outside will become 
black before the inside is done. 

When you wish tried things to look as well as possible, do 
them twice over with egg ana crumbs. Bread that is not stale 
enough to grate quite fine will not look well. l*he fat you fry 
in muKt always be boiling-hot the moment the meat is put in, 
and kept so till finished; a small quantity never frien well. 

Stiet. — When sirloins of beef, or loins of veal, or mutton, sire 
brought in, part of the suet may be cut off for puddings, or to 
clarify. Chopped fine and mixed with flour, if tied down in a 
j r, it will keep ten days or a fortnight. If there be more suet 
than will be used while fresh, throw it into pickle made in the 
proportion of ^ lb. of salt to a quart of cold water, and it will 
be as good afterwards for any u^^e, when soaked a little 

If the weather permit, meat eats much better for. hanging a 
day before it is salted. 

boiling in a well-floured cloth will make meat white. Cloths 
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for this purpose should be oarefullj washed and boiled in clean 
water between each using, and not suffered to hang in a damp 
place, which would give a bad flavor to the meat. The same 
applies to tapes and pudding-cloths. All kitchen utensils should 
be kept in the nicest order, and in a conspicuous part of the 
offices. 

Tne more soups or broth are skimmed, the better and clearer 
they will be. In these as well as in boiling meat, partiouUr 
%are must be taken that this is done the moment before it boils, 
otherwise the foulness will be dispersed over the meat. 

Vegetables should never be dressed with meat, except carrots 
or parsnips with boiled beef. 

6ld meats do not require so much dressing as joong; not 
that they are sooner done, but they can be eaten with the gravy 
more in. 

Haslies and Minces should never boil, as their doing so makes 
the meat hard. The gravy should be thoroughly made before 
the meat is put in. 

Seasoning. — The art of seasoning properly is a difficult one, 
which can only be acquired by experience. The cook tastes 
her preparations instead of employing the scales ; and, where 
the quantities are indefinite, it is impossible to adjust the exact 
proportions of spice or other condiments which it will be neces- 
sary to add in order to give the proper flavor; the great art 
being so to blend the ingredients that one shall not predomi- 
nate over the other. 
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It is absolutely necessary for every family to be famished with 
a pair of scales. It is also advisable for them to have wooden 
measures. 

Or Liquid Hbasusb. Op Drt Miasvrb. 



Two gills are half a pint. 
Two pints— one quart. 
Foar qaurts -one gallon. 



Haifa gallon Is a qaarter of a 
One gHllon— half a peek. 
Two gallons—one peck. 
Four gallons— half m busheL 
Eight gallons— K>ne busheL 



About seven ty-five drops of any thin liquid will fill a oommcm 
sized tea-spoon. 

Four table-spoonfuls, or half a gill, will fill a common wine 
glass. 

Four wine glasses will fill a half-pint, or common tumbler, or 
a large coffee-cup. 

Ten eggs generally weigh one pound before they are broken. 

A tftbM-spoonfol of salt is generally about one oonoe. 
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Soft water shoald alwayi be nsed for making aoup, nnlMt it 
bfr of green peas, in which case hard water better preserves its 
?*»lo] and it is a good general rule to apportion a qaart ?i 
water to a pound of meat, that is to s:iy, Jtesh without bone ; 
but rich soups may have a smaller quantity of water. 

Meat for soup should never be droMmea at first with water, 
but put into the kettle wi.h a very small quantity and a piece 
of butter, merely to keep the meat from burning until the juices 
are extracted : oy which means of stewing the gravy will be 
drawn from it before the remainder of the water is added. A 
single pound will thus afford better and richer soup than treble 
the quantity saturated with cold water ; but it will take 6 or 8 
hours to extract the essence from a few pounds of raw beef. 
Bouilli beef is rendered very rich and palatable, though a oori- 
siderablu quantity of soup may be made from it, by being slewed 
at first in a little butter and some of its own gravy. 

Soup, if meant to be good, should be made of meat that baa 
not been previously cooked; for although family soup of fair 
quality may be made in the manner above stated, yet, if cold 
meat be used, it will ever be found to have a vapid taste which 
seasoning cannot disguise, nor impose upon the palate of any 
person who is accustomed to broths made from raw meat: but, 
we admit, that if only partially employed, the remains of roast 
beef, or the bones broiled, and a shank of hnm, will commonly 
improve the flavor of S(»ups made in the usual manner. The 
sediments of gravies that nave stood to be cold should likewise 
be avoided, as they occasion the soup to become oluudy. Raw 
vegetables, with the exception of onions, should not be put down 
to stew at the same time as the meat, as their flavor will be ex- 
hausted by too long boiling, and the different sorts shculd be 
put down at different times. Onions, either whole or sliced and 
fried, at once; pot-herbs, carrots, and celery 3 hours afterwards; 
and turnips, vegetable marrow, asparagus-tops, and those of any 
delicate kmd, only shortly before the soup is ready. 

A common mistake in the making of soup is that of allov\ ing 
it to boil too fast, and for too short a time ; for long and slow 
boiling is necessary to extract the strength from the meat, 
which, if boiled fast over a large fire, becomes hard, and will 
not give out its juices. 

Beef or Mutton Soup. — Boil very gently in a closely covered 
saucepan, four quarts of water, with two table-spoonfuls of sifted 
bread raspings, three pounds of beef cut in small pieces, or the 
same quantity of mut<on chops taken from the middle of the 
neck; season with p^jpper and salt, ad I two tunips, two carrota, 
two onions, and one head of celery, all cut small ; let it stew 
with these ingredients 4 hours, when it will be ready to serve. 
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Broth, Muttox, for the Siok. — Have a pound and a half of 
a neok or loin of mutton ; take off the skin ind the fat, and put 
it into a saucepan; cover it with cold water (it will take about 
a quart to a pound of meat), let it simmer verj gently, and skim 
it well ; cover it up, and set it over a moderate fire, where it may 
stand, gently stewing, for about an hour ; then strain it off. It 
should be allowed to become cold, when all the greasy particles 
will float on the surface, and^ becoming hard, can be easily taken 
off, and the settlings will remain at the bottom. 

N. B. — We direct the meat to be done no more than just suflS- 
ciently to be eaten; so a sick man may have plenty of good 
broth for nothing ; as by this manner of producing it, the meat 
furnishes also a good family meal. This is an inoffensive nourish- 
ment for sick persons, and the only mutton broth that should be 
given to convalescents, whose constitutions require replenishing 
with restorative aliment of easy digestion. The common way 
of making it with roots, onions, sweet herbs, &c., &c., is too 
strong for weak stomachs. Plain broth will agree with a deli- 
cate stomach, when the least addition of other ingredients would 
immediately offend it. 

Brown Gravy. — ^Take fifteen pounds of a leg or shin of beet, 
<3ut off the meat in bits, rub the bottom of the pot with butter, 
put in the meat, let it brown for nearly an hour, turning it con- 
stantly, break the bone and take out the marrow, which may be 
kept for a pudding, but it is considered better than butter to 
brown the meat with ; put to it fourteen quarts of cold water, 
and the bones; when it boils skim it perfectly clean, and add six 
good-sized red onions, one caiTot cut in three, one head of celery, 
a good handful of whole black and Jamaica pepper mixed ; let 
ibis boil very gently ten or twelve hours closely covered, if upon 
a fire, but if done upon a hot plate, not to be covered: strain it 
through a cullender, and then through a hair sieve, into a large 
pan, to be kept for use. Return the meat and bones into the 
pot with three or four quarts of hot water; let it boil nearly two 
hours, and strain it off. This makes good stock for graviea, 
stews, or any made dishes. 

This gravy soup keeps perfectly good for three or four 
weeks. When it is to be boiled to send to table, first boil ver- 
micelli, or macaroni, in a little salt and water, till tender; strain 
it, and add it to the soup just before serving. This soup is quite 
pure, and requires no clearing. It is a most convenient thing to 
have in a house in cold wealJber, as it is always ready for use ; 
and, served with dry toast to eat with it, makes an acceptable 
luncheon. 

The trimmings of meat, giblets, and bones, may be boUed with 
the beef for this soup. 
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Bbsf Soup. — Crack the bone of a shin of beef, and pnt it oo 
to boil in one qaart of water to every pound of meat, and a larg« 
tea- spoonful of salt to each quart of water. Let it boil two 
hours, and skim it well. Tlien add four turnips pared and cut 
in quarters, four onions pared and sliced, two carrots scraped 
and cut in slices, one root of celery cut in small pieces And one 
bunch of sweet herbs; which should be. washed and tied with a 
thread, a«i thej are to be taken out when the soap is serveiL 
When tlie vegetables are tender, take out the meat strain off the 
soup and return it to the pot again, thicken it with a little flour 
mixed with water; then add some parsley finely chopped, with 
more salt and pepper to the taste, and some dumplings, made of 
a tea-spoonful of butter to two of flour, moistened with a little 
water or milk. Drop these dumplings into the boiling sonp; let 
them boil five minutes, and serve &em with the soup in the 
tureen. 

Chioken Soup. — Out up two large fine fowls, as if carving 
them for the table, and wash the pieces in cold water. Take 
half a dozen thin slices of cold ham, and lay them in a soup-pot, 
mixed among the pieces of chicken. Season them with a very 
little cayenne, a little nutmeg, and a few blades of mace, but no 
salt, as the ham will make it salt enough. Add a head of 
celery split and cut into long bits, a quarter of a pound of butter 
divided in two, and rolled in flour. Pour on three quarts of 
milk. Set the soup-pot over the fire, and let it boil ratlier 
slowly. 

Broth, Mutton. — Take two pounds of scrag of mutton ; to take 
the blood out, put it into a stewp«m and cover it with cold 
water; when the water becomes milk-warm, pour it off; then 
put it in four or five pints of water, with a tea-spoonful of salt, 
a table-spoonful of best grits, and an onion; set it on a slow fire, 
and when you have taken all the scum off, put in two or tliree 
turnips ; let it simmer very slowly for two hours, and strain it 
tjirough a clean sieve. 

Clam Soup. — ^Wash the shells of the olams and put them in a 
pot without any water. Cover the pot closely to keep in the 
steam ; as soon as the clams are opened, which will be in a few 
mmutes, take them out of the shells and proceed as directed for 
oyster soup. 

To MAKB Egg Dumplings fob Soup.— To half a pint of milk 
put two well-beaten eggs, and as much wheat flour as will make 
a >mooth, rather thick batter, free from lumps; drop this batter, 
a table-spoonful at a time, into boiling soup. 
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Mock Titrtlb, or Calf's Head Sottf. — Boil the head until 
perfectly tender — then take it out, strain the liquor, and set it 
away until the next day — then skim off the fat, cut up the meat 
together with the lights, and put it into the liquor, put it on 
the fire, and season it with salt, pepper, cloves, and mace — add 
onions and sweet herbs, if you like — stew it gently for half an 
hour. Just before you take it up, add half a pint of white wine. 
For the balls, chop lean veal fine, with a little salt pork, add 
the brain», and season it with salt, pepper, cloyes, mace, sweet 
herbs or curry powder, make it up into balls about the size ol 
half an egg, boil part in the soup, and fry the remainder, and 
put them m a dish by themselyes. 

Oyster Soup. — Make your stock of liquor to the quantity of 
two quarts with any sort offish the place affords; put one pint 
of oysters into a saucepan, strain the liquor, stew them five 
minutes in their own liquor; then pound the hard pans of the 
oyster in a mortar with the yolks of three hard eggs, mix them 
with some of the soup, then lay them with the remainder of the 
oysters and liquor in a saucepan, with nutmeg, pepper, and 
salt Let them boil a quarter of an hour, when they will be 
done. 

New England Chowder. — Have a good haddock, cod, or any 
other solid fish, cut it in pieces three inches square, put a pounti 
of fat salt pork in strips into the pot, set it on hot coals, and frv 
out the oil. Take out the pork, and put in a layer of fish, ovei 
that a layer of onions in slices, then a layer offish wiih slips ol 
fat salt pork, then another layer of onions, and so on alternately 
until your fish is consumed. Mix some fiour with as much wa 
ter a« will fill the pot ; season with black pepper and salt to 
your taste, and boil it for half an hour. Have ready some crack- 
ers soaked in water till they are a little softened ; throw them 
into your chowder five minutes before you take it up. Serve 
in a tureen. 

Clam Soup.— Boil a knuckle of veal in as much water as 
will cover it well. When it has boiled about half or quarter 
of an hour, open half a peck of clams by placing them over 
the fire in a very small quantity of water. Pour the juice ot 
the clams into the pot which contains the knuckle of veal. 
Boil the soup three or four hours, seasoning it with a table- 
spoonful of pepper. Add no salt, as the clam juice will have 
made it salt enousrh. When the veal is quite tender, cui up 
the clams in small pieces, (that is to say, each clam in three 
or more pieces,) and ihruw iheni into the soup, with a quarter 
of a pound of buiier chopped into bus. So'iie persons roll ihe 
butler in flour, which they think makes it mix with the clam 
juice, others use no flour, as they dislike to detect the taste of 
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floor ncyt thoroag^hly cooked. AAer the clams bare been add 
ed to the soup it should boil half an hour longer. Toast a 
few slices of bread, cut in pieces, and add the.n to the soup. 

Tomato Sottp. — ^Wash, scrape, and eat small the red part of 
three large carrots, three beads of celery, four laige onions, and 
two large turnips, put them into a saucepan, with a table-spoon 
ful of butter, and half a pound of lean new ham; let them stew 
7ery gently for an hour, then add three quarts of brown gravy 
soup, and some whole black pepper, with eight or ten ripe to- 
matoes ; let it boil an hour and a half, and pulp it through a 
sieve; serve it with fried bread cut in dice. 

Vermicelli Sottp. — The day before it is required, make font 
quarts of good stock, and boil in it one carrot, one turnip, foui 
onions, one or two parsley roots, three blades of mace, salt, and 
some white pepper ; strain it, and, before usinff, take off all the 
fat ; boil in some of the liquor the crumb of three French rolls 
till soft enough to ms^h smooth ; boil the soup and stir well in 
the mashed rolls ; boil it for a quarter of an hour, and, before 
servinj^, add the yolks of two eggs beaten with three table- 
spoontms of cream ; boil in water two or three ounces of vernii- 
celli for fifteen or twenty minutes, strain and put it into the tu 
reen, and pour the soup upon it 

Macaroni Soitf. — Make a good stock with a knuckle of veal, 
a little sweet majoram, parsley, some salt, white pepper, three 
blades of mace, and two or three onions ; strain and boil it 
Break in small bits a quarter of a pound of macaroni, and gently 
simmer it in milk and water till it be swelled and is tender ; 
strain it, and add it to the soup, which thicken with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, mixed in half a pint of cream, and stirred 
gradually into the soup. Boil it a few minutes before serving. 

Pea Soirp. — ^If you make your soup of dry peas, soak theni 
over ni^ht in a warm place, using a quart of water to each 
quart of the peas. Early the next morning boil them an huiir. 
Boil with them a tea-spoonful of saleratus, eight or ten minutes, 
then take them out of the water they were soakinj^ in, put them 
into fresh water, with a pound of salt pork, and boil it till the 
peas are soft, which will be in the course of three or four 
hours. Green peas for soup require no soaking, and boiling 
only long enough to have the pork get thoroughly cooked, which 
will be m the course of an hour. 

Soup a la Julienne, or Vegetable. — Cut various kmds 0i 
vegetables in pieces, celery, carrots, turnips, onions, &c., and 
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having put two ounces of butter in the bottom of a stew-pan. 
put the vegetables on the top of the butter, together with an^ 
others th^t may be in season ; stew or fry them over a slow fire, 
keeping them stirred, and adding a little of the stock occasion 
ally : wmk small pieces of crust of bread in the remainder of the 
broth or stock, and when the vegetables are nearly stewed, add 
them, and warm the whole up together. 

Rice and Meat Soup. — Put a pound of rice and a little pep- 
per and broth herbs into two (juarts of water : cover them close, 
and simmer very soflly ', put m a little cinnamon, two pounds 
of g(K)d ox-cheek, and boil the whole till the goodness is incor- 
porated by the liquor. 

Ox-tail Soup. — Two ox-tails, if properly stewed, with a couple 
of pounds of gravy beef and a bone ot ham, will make an excel- 
lent soup. Cut the tails into joints, and boil very gently for 
several hours in a sufficient quantity of water, with the beet a d 
ham, carrots, turnips, and celery, two or three onions, a piece of 
crust of bread, a bunch of sweet herbs, a clove or two, and some 
peppercorns Take out the tails when tender, and let the beef, 
&c., boil four hours longer, then strain the liquor and jemove 
the fat in t'le same manner as for clear gravy soup. If made 
without ham-bones, or other flavoring ingredients, it will require 
the addition of a little ketchup, or some of the prepared sauces, 
and a glass of wine, with a moderate quantity of cayenne. Add 
the tails and some pieces of carrot and turnip cut into fancy 
shapes. 

When thickened ox-tail soup is preferred, proceed in the same 
manner as above, and thicken the broth with brown roux. 

Mullioatawney Soup. — A calfs head divided, well clean- 
ed, place with a cow-heel in a well tinned saucepan ; boil 
them till tender, let them cool, cut the meat from the bones 
in slices, and fry them in butter, stew the bones of the head 
and heel for some hours; when well sewed, strain, let it 
get cold and remove the fat. When this is accomplished, 
cut four onions in slices, flour them, fry them in butter 
until brown, add a table-spoonful and a half of best curry 
powder obtainable, cayenne pepper one tea-spoonful with a little 
salt, turmeric powder sufficient tn fill a dessert spoon is sometimes 
iidded, but the impovement is not manifest to a refined English 
palate, the curry powder being deemed all that U necessary ; add 
these last ingredients to the soup, boil gently for about an hour 
and a half, add two dessert-spoonfuls of Harvey's sauce ; serve. 

Ox-tail Soup. — Same as No. 7 ; add about three ox-tails, 
separated at the joints ; when the meat upon them is tender it ii 
done ; they must not be over stewed ; add a spoonful of ketchup 
or Harvey's sauce, and send to table with pieces of the tail in 
the soup. 
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THE TABLE LAID.— THE BOUP SERVED. 
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PoTAOK, A i,A Reine (W/iite Sovp). — stew four pounila of 
Tea!, witii a slicu of hftni, sweet liurbs, twu ciirrots, two 
onioDs, BDcl a lialf a ti^a-sjioonful of white peppeteoins, in 
four quiirta of water until I'educBil to at>out tivi.- |iinlN, and 
strain it. Skin and waali tliiinmglil; » couple of line foulB, 
pour tliu veiil brotli to tliem, and boil lliem gently iin liour ; 
tlien lift them out, tulto off all the wiiitc Al-rIi, an., miiicf it 
Bmall. Then let tlic bodii's of Ilie fowls be pnt iit;aiii into 
the stocl;, nnd stewed gently for !in hour and n half; add 
Bait iind cayenno l<i season. stiTtin it, skim oS the fat; 3te«p 
in a aui:ill portion of it, wliicli should be Loilinjr, foui' nmiccB 
of stale bread, and wlieii it liiis Mroniered add it to the flesh 
of the chickens, and pound tliein together until they are 
perfectly blended; tlien pour the stock to tliem, and mix 
them smoothly with it; pass the whole through a sieve, beat 
it in a clean stew-pan, and stir to it a pint of boiling crearo. 
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in Bnch a caw, will be dull Bnd flaccid, and care sboiild 



To Boil, Cod-fish.— When tliiB fish i: 
ilioulik'rs nre siiflicient fnr & liandsiime 
tain III! tlic choicer portion of it, thougli not so much suliatan- 
tial eating as tlie iiiidrtlc of llin body, which, in consequence, 
is gunerully prefen'eil to them by the fmgal liousekeeper, 
Wnsh tlie fiBh, nnd clciinsc tlie inside, and the btickl>ime 
in piirtieulitr, with- the most ecrupulnus care ; lay it into 
the (isli-kettle nnd cover it well witli cold water mixed with 
fire ounces of suit to tlic gntioii, and about a quniter of an 
ounce of saltpetre to tlie wlioie. Place it over a moderate 
fire, clear off tlie scum |M?rfct-tiy, nnd let the fish Ixiil gently 
until it is done. Dniin it ivpII anil dish it cai-e fully upon a 
very hot napkin. Serve well-iimde oyster sauce and plain 
melted butter with it ; or anchovy sauce, when oysters cannot 
be procured. 

Moderate size, twenty to thirty minutes; large, one-half to 
three-quarters of aa liour. 



PISH. 

All fish should be thoroughly cleansed and well cooked 
nothing can be more unwholesome and more unpalatable thai 
fresh fish not sufficiently cooked. 

Fresh fish, when boiled, should be placed in cold, and shell- 
fish in boiling water. 

To keep oysters after washing them, lay them in a tub in a 
cool cellar, with the deep part of the shell undermost. Sprinkle 
them with salt and Indian meal, then fill the tub with cold 
water. Change the water every day, and the oysters will keep 
fresh a fortni^t. 

Fish should be garnished with horse radish or parsley. The 
only vegetable served with fish is potatoes. 

It is customary to eat fish only at the commencement of the 
dinner. Fish and soup are generally served up alone, the soup 
first, before any of the other dishes appear. 

To Boil Salmon, Sea Bass, and other largb Fish. After 
the fish has been thoroughly cleansed, it may be put on the fire 
in cold hard water : when it boils, skim it with the greatest 
care. The cover should be kept on the kettle to prevent Hoot 
falling in and discoloring the fish. Fish should be boiled with 
a handful of salt, and half a tea-cup full of vinegar. It should 
be subjected to the cooking process until the bonen will st parate 
easily ; but experience alone can determine the precise moment 
in which it should be served, to insure its being done through* 
out, and preserved unbroken. 

To juoge if a large fish be sufficiently boiled, draw up the 
fish-plate, and with a thin knife try if the fish easily divides 
from the bone in the thick parts, which it will when done 
enough. Keep it hot, not by letting it sodden in the water, 
but by laying the fish plate cross- ways on the kettle, and cover- 
ing with a thick cloth. If left in the water after it is ready, 
fish loses its firmness. Serve fish on a napkin. 

It is impossible to dress fish too fresh. Some kinds will bear 
keeping better than others, but none are improved by it. 

Families who purchase a whole salmon, and like it quite 
fresh, should parboil the portion not required for the day^s c^n- 
■uraption, and lay it aside in the liquor, boiling up the whole 
together when wanted. By this means the curd will set, and 
the fish be equally good on the following day. The custom of 
serving up rich sauces, such as lobster, is unknown in salmon 
countries ; a little lemon peel or white vinegar being quite suffi- 
eient, added to melted butter. Salmon should be garnished 
with parsley and scraped horse radish. 

In ^e frying of fish, one great point is to prepare it properly 
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Take, for inttancef a flounder, lay it on a cloth, wipe it thoroughly 
dry on both sides, then dredge it with flour, beat up an egg, 
and lay it on with a brush strewing on it finely-grated bread 
or luHOuit crumbs; have the fat so boiling hot that all the hiss- 
ing and bubbling must have subsided before the fish is put in, 
and let the quantity not be htinted, or the fish, when taken out 
will be greasy. The fryinjrpan must be put upon a clear cinder 
fire, and not left for h moment until the fish is done at a mode- 
rate rate, neither too quick nor too slow; and when done, lay 
it upon a cloih or writing-paper to drain off the fat. 

HogVlard and butter are the materials most generally used, 
Sk"^ are also the drippings from roast meat; for a great prejudice 
exists in England against frying with oil, arising no doubt partly 
from expense as well as dislike, although it is more delicate than 
any fatty substance that can be em loved for that purpose. 
Throughout the southern countries of Europe nothing else is 
ever used in the frying . f eith jr fish or meat of any kind, and 
dishes thus dressed ever appea* superior on the foreign tables 
to those of our own. The oil, if skimmed when done with, may 
be employed again until entirely used: and lard, if poured into 
cold water when melted, will harden on the surface. 'I he 
largcnf^ss of quantity does not therefore occasion additional cost; 
and even should meat be fried in it after fish, it will occasion no 
unpleasant flavor. 

In broiliftfr fish^ care should be taken to make the gridiron 
very hot, and to rub the bars with butter previously to using. 
Kieh prepared for broiling, after it is washed, should be rubbed 
well with vinegar, dried in a cloth, and floured — the vinegar 
preserving the skin entire, and the flour preventing it sticking 
to the bars. A cinder or a charcoal fire is the best, but a little 
salt thrown on a coal fire will check the smoke, and cause it to 
burn like embers. 

In the dressing of flat fish as cutlets^ the fillets should be lifted 
from the bones, and the spine which runs through the centre of 
the round sorts should be extracted. 

The stewing offish, and dressing it in fillets or cutlets, requires 
considerably more care in the cookery, as well as cost in the in- 
gredients, than either of the previous modes ; and as a prelimi- 
nary to the operation, a gravy should be got ready, to be made 
in the folli» wing manner: — Take out nil the bones, cut off the 
heads a')d tails, and, if this should not be sufficient, add a 
flounder, an eel, or any small common fish ; stew them with an 
onion, pepper, salt, and sweet herbs; strain it, and thicken it to 
the consistence of cream, flavoring with a slight addition of 
wine or any other sauce. The French employ the commonest 
sorts of their wine as a marinade^ or sauce, both for the boiling 
and stewing of fish. 
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OoD. — A cod fish should be firm and white, the gills red, and 
the eye lively ; a fine fish is very thick about the neck; if the 
fiesh is at all flabby it is not goml. Cod is in iu prime during 
the months of October and November, if the weather be cold ; 
from the latter end of March to May, cod is also very fine. The 
length of time it requires for boiling depends on the size of the 
fish, which varies from one pound to twenty : a small fish, about 
two or three pounds weight will be sufficiently boiled in a quar- 
ter of an hour or twenty minutes after the water boils. Prepare 
a cod for dressing in the following manner: — empty and wash it 
thoroughly, scrape off all the scales, cut open the belly, and wash 
and dry it well, rub a little salt inside, or lay it fbr an hour in 
strong brine. The simple way of dressing it is as follows : Tie 
up the head, and put it into a fish-kettle, with plenty of water 
and salt in it; boil it gently, and serve it with oyster sauce. Ijiy 
a napkin under the fish, and garnish with slices of lemon, horse- 
radish, &c. 

Cod Bakbd. — (1) Soak a fine piece of the middle of a fresh cod 
in melted butter, with parsley and sweet herbs shred very fine ; 
let it stand over the fire for some time, and then bake it Let it 
be of a good color. 

Cod Baked. — (2) Choose a fine large cod, clean it well, and 
open the under part to the bone, and put in a stufiing made with 
beef suet, parsley, sweet herbs shred fine, an egg. and seasoned 
with salt, pepper, nutmeg, mace and grated lemon-peel ; put this 
inside the cod, sew it up, wrap it in a buttered paper, and bake 
it ; baste it well with melted butter. 

Fried Cod-Fish. — Take the middle or tail part of a fresh cod- 
fish, and cut it into slices not quite an inch thick, first removing 
the skin. Season them with a little salt and cayenne pepper. 
Have ready in one dish some beaten yolk of egg, and in another 
some grated bread crumbs. Dip each slice of fish twice into 
the egg, and then twice into the 'crumbs. Fry them in fresh 
butter, and serve them up with the gravy about them. 

Eels Stewed. — (1) Cut the eels into pieces about four inches 
long ; take two onions, two shallots, a bunch of parsley, thyme, 
two bay leaves, a little mace, black and Jamaica pepper, a pint 
of good gravy, the same of Port wine, and the same of vinegar, 
six anchovies bruised ; let all boil together for ten minutes ; take 
out the eels; boil the sauce till reduced to a quart; strain and 
thicken it with a table-spoonful of flour, mixed smooth in a little 
cold water. Put in tiie eels, and boil them till they are tender. 
Eels may also be roasted with a common stuffing. 
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Ekl8 Stiwed. — (2) Cut the eels into pieces, season well two 
poands and a half with salt and black pepper, put an ounce of 
butter into a stewpan with a large handful of sorrel, three or 
four sage leaves, half an onion cut small, a little grated lemon- 
peel, and one anchovy chopped; put in the eels and pour over 
half a pint of water, stew them gently for half an hour, shaking 
them occasionally ; before serving, add a little grated nutmeg, 
and the juice of half a lemon. 

Eei^ Fkied. — Out them into pieces of three or four inches 
long, and then score across in two or three places : season them 
with pepper and salt and dust them with flour, or dip them into 
an egg beat up, and sprinkle them with finely grated bread 
crumbs; fry them in fresh lard or dripping. Let them drain 
and dry upon the back of a sieve before the fire. Garnish with 
parsley. Sauce. • 

Eels Raked. — Skin and clean some eels ; take a shallow pan, 
and cut the eels in length according to the depth of the pan 
put them in, letting them stand upright in it; the pan should be 
filled ; put in a little water, some salt, pepper, shallots cut small, 
some sweet herbs, and a little parsley cut small ; set them in the 
oven to bake ; when they are done take the liquor that comes 
from them, put it into a saucepan, and thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and a little white wine. 

Flottndebs Boiled. — (1) Put on a stewpan with a sufficient 
quantity of water to cover the flounders which are to be dressed ; 
put in some vinegar and horse-radish ; when the water boils put 
in the fish, having been first well cleaned, and their fins cut off; 
they must not boil too fast for fear they should break; when 
they are sufficiently done, lay them on a fish plate, the tails in 
the middle. Serve them with parsley and butter. 

Flounders Roiled. — (2) Wash and clean them well, cut the 
black side of them the same as you do turbot, then put them into 
a fish-kettle, with plenty of cold water and ^ handful of salt ; 
when they come to a boil, skim them clean, and let them stand 
by the side of the fire for five minutes, and they are ready. 

Obs, — Eaten with plain melted butter ^nd a little salt, you 
have the sweet delicate flavor of the flounder, which is over- 
powered by any sauce. 

Flounders or Plaice. Fried or Boiled. — Flounders are pei 
haps the most difficult fish to fry very nicely. Clean them well, 
flour them, and wipe them with a dry cloth to absorb all th« 
water from them ; flour ->v egg and bread-crumb them. 
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To Fbt Trot/t, and other Shall Fibh. — ^Wtah, gut, and 
scale them ; then dry them, and lay them gd a board* dotting 
them at the same time with some flour. Fry them findv browa 
with fresh dripping. Serve with crimp, parsley, and meliad 
butter. 

Eels, when fried, should be dipped into egg and crumbs of 
bread, which materially improvest heir appearance at table. 

Select the small eels for boiling, and place them in a small 
quantity of water ; and when lone enough, serve with chopped 
parsley and butter. 

Codfish. — Fresh Cod is good boiled, fried, or made into a 
chowder. It is too dry a fish to broil. Salt cod should be soak* 
ed in lukewarm water till the skin will come off easily — the* 
take up the fish, scrape off the skin, and put it m fresh watef 
and set it on a very moderate fire, where it will keep warm 
without boiling, as it hardens by boiling. It takes between 
three and four hours to cook it soft — serve it up with drawn 
butter. 

Fish Cakes. — Cold boiled fresh fish, or salt codfish, is mce 
minced fine, with potatoes, moistened with a little water, and 
a little butter put in, done up into cakes of the size of commoo 
biscuit, and fned brown in pork ht or butter. 

To Broil a SnAD.^-Shad should be well washed and dried* 
It may be cut in half and broiled, or you may split it open and 
lay a small quantity of salt over it, and lay it upon a gridiron 
well buttered. It will broil in about twenty minutes, and should 
be thoroughly done. Melted butter may be served in a sauce- 
boat with it. Shad is even more palatable when baked than 
broiled. To bake Shad it should be stuffed with mashed po- 
tatoes and chopped parsley. Lay it in the oven on a pan which 
is well covered with butter chopped in pieces, baste the fish 
with the butter and add fresh quantities as fast as it is absorbed. 
Half or three quarters of a pound of butter should be used for a 
large sized shad. 

Halibut. — Halibut shoul 1 be cut iJto slices of four pounds 
each, and may be baked, or fried. The skin on the back must 
be scored. When baked, use a sufficient quantity of butter to 
ket^p it moist. 11 boiled, lay it in the kettle on a strainer, cov- 
er it with salted water, boil it slowlv half or three quaners of 
an hour, and skim it well. Garnish it with horse radish, ^erve 
it with melted butter. To^ry Halibut cut it in slices less than 
an inch thick ; and with this, as with all other fish, take care 
to have plenty of butter, lard, or oil in the pan, and that it be 
hot before the fish is put in. 
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MAGinEitKL Baked — Cut off tbeir heads, open them, and tak€ 
oot the roes and clean them thoronghlj; rub them on the inside 
with a little pepper and salt, put the roes in again, season them 
(with a mixture of powdered allspice, black pepper, and salt, 
well rubbed together), and laj them close in a baking-pan, cover 
them with equal quantities of cold vinegar and water, tie them 
down with strong white paper doubled, and bake them for an 
hour in a slow oven. They will keep for a fortnight. 

Maokrrrl Boiled. — ^This fish loses its life as soon as it leave 9 
the sea, and the fresher it is the better. Wash and clean them 
thoroughly (the fishmongers seldom do this sufficiently), put them 
into cold water with a handful of salt in it; let them rather sim- 
mer than boil ; a small mackerel will be done enough in about a 
quarter of an hour ; when the eye starts and the tail splits, they 
are done ; do not let them stand in the water a moment after ; 
they are so delicate that the heat of the water will break them. 

Maokekel Bkoiled. — Clean a fine large mackerel, wipe it on 
a dry cloth, and cut a long slit down the back ; lay it on a clean 
gridiron, over a very clear, slow fire; when it is done on one 
side, turn it ; be careful that it does not bum ; send it np with 
fennel sauce ; mix well together a little finely minced fennel and 
parsley, seasoned with a little pepper and salt, a bit of fresh but- 
ter, and when the mackerel are ready for the table, put some of 
this into each fish. 

Baked Salmoit.— A small salmon may be baked whole. Stuff 
it with forcemeat made of bread-crumbs, chopped oysters, or 
minced lobster, butter, cayenne, a little salt, and powdered 
mace, — all mixed well, and moistened with beaten yolk of egg. 
Bend the salmon round, and put the tail into the mouth, fasten- 
ing it with a skewer. Put it into a large deep dish; lay bits of 
butter on it at small intervals; and set it into the oven. While 
baking, look at it occasionally, and baste it with the butter. 
When one side is well browned, turn it carefully in the dish, and 
add more butter. Bake it till the other side is well browned. 
Then transfer it to another dish with the gravy that is about it, 
and send it to table. 

If you bake salmon in slices, reserve the forcemeat for the 
outside. Dip each slice first in beaten yolk of egg, and then in 
the forcemeat, till it is well coated. If in one large piece, cover 
it in the same manner thickly with the seasoning. 

The usual sauce for baked salmon is melted butter, flavored 
^ith the juice of a lemon, and a glass of port wine, stirred in 
just before the butter is taken from the fire. Serve it np in a 
sauce-boat. 
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Salmon. — When salmon is fresh and good, the gUls and flesh 
are of a bright red, the scales clear, and the whole fish is stilT. 
When just killed there is a whiteness between the flakes, which 
gives great firmness ; bj keeping, this melts down, and the fish 
becomes richer. 

Salmon, Bakbd. — Clean and cut the fish into dices, pat it in a 
dish, and make the following sance : Melt an onnce of butter, 
kneaded in flour, in a pint and a half of gravy, w <th two glasses 
of Port wine, two table-spoonfnls of catsup, twj anchovies and 
a little cayenne. When the anchovies are dissolved, strain and 
pour the sauce over the fish, tie a sheet of buttered paper over 
the dish, and send it to the oven. 

Salmon, Boilbd. — Put on a fish-kettle, with spring water 
enough to well cover the salmon yoa are going to dress, or the 
salmon will neither look nor taste well. (Boil the liver in a sep- 
arate saucepan.) When the water boils, put in a handful of salt ; 
take off the scum as soon as it rises ; have the fish well washed ; 
put it in, and if it is thick, let it boil very gently. Salmon re- 
quires idmost as much boiling as meat ; about a quarter of an 
hour to a pound of fish : but practice only can perfect the cook 
in dressing salmon. A quarter of a salmon will take almost as 
long boiling as half a one : you must consider the thickness, not 
the weight: ten pounds of fine full-grown salmon will be done 
in an hour and a quarter. Lobster sauce. 

Roasted Salmon. — Take a lar^e piece of fine fresh salmon, 
cut from the middle of the fish, well cleaned and carefully scaled. 
Wipe it dry in a clean coarse cloth. Then dredge it with fiour, 
put it on the spit, and place it before a clear bright fire. Baste 
it with fresh butter, and roast it well ; seeing that it is thorough- 
ly done to the bone. Serve it up plain ; garnishing the dish 
with slices of lemon, as many persons like a little lemon-juice 
with salmon. This mode of cooking salmon will be found ex- 
cellent. A small one or a salmon-trout may be roasted whole. 

Smelts, to Fey. — This delicate little fish, when perfectly 
fresh, must not be washed, but wiped with a clean cloth, and 
dredged with flour, or brushed over with a feather, dipped into 
the yolk of an egg beaten, and rolled in a plate of finely grated 
bread-crumbs, and fried in boiling dripping, or fresh lard. 
They vary in size, and some will be done sooner than others. 
When of a clear yellow brown, take them out carefully, and lay 
them before the fire upon tlie back of a sieve to drdn and keep 
hot Dish them, heads and tails alternately ; garnish with fried 
parsley, Bauce — ^melted butter. They may also be bioiled. 
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Stripied and Sea Bass, are good, fried, boiled, broiled, of 
made into a cbowder. 

Black Fish, are tbe best boiled or fned—thej will do to 
broil, but are not so good as cooked in anj other way. 

In choosing Maokebel, the gills shonid be of a fine red, the 
eyes full, and the whole fish stiff and bright ; if the gills are of 
a faint olor, the fish limber and wrinkled, they are not fresh. 
'I hey are in season in May and Jane, and may be boiled or 
fried. - 

Oysters. — To stew Oysters, open them and strain the liquor. 
Put to them some grated stale bread, and a little pepper and 
>utmeg Throw them into the liquor, and add a glass of white 
;ino. Let them stew but a sbort time, or they will be hard. 
Have ready some slices of buttered toast with the crust off. 
When the oysters are done dip the toast in the liquor, and lay 
the pieces round the sides and in the bottom of a deep dish. 
Pour the oysters and liquor upon the toast, and send them to. 
table hot. 

To Fby Otstebs.— Make a batter; then, having washed you 
oysters and wiped them dry, dip them into the batter, and roll 
them in some crumbs of bread and maoe finely beaten. Fry 
' hem as other fish. 

For Oystek Patties. — Make some rich puff-paste, and bake 
it in very small tin patty-pans. When oool, turn them out upon 
a large dish. Stew some large fresh oysters with a few cloves, 
a little muce and nutmeg, some yolk of egg boiled Lard and 
grated, a little butter, and as much of the oyster liquor as will 
cover them. When they have stewed a little while, take them 
out of the pan, and set them away to cool. When quite cool, 
lay two or three oysters in each shell of puff-paste. 

Fob Pickling. — Procure some of the largest sort of oysters, 
and wash four dozen in their own liquor; wipe them dry, strain 
the liquor off, add to it a dessert-spoonfril of pepper, two blades 
of mace, three table-spoonfiils of white wine, and four of vine- 
gar, and if the liquor is not very salt, you may put one table- 
Spoonful of salt ; simmer the oysters for a few minutes in the 
liquor, then put them into small jars, and boil up the pickle, 
ikim it, and when cold, ponr it over the oysters; keep them 
elosely covered. 
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Oysters, Fbibd. — (1) Hake a batter as for panoakes, seasoned 
with grated natmeg, white peppei-, and salt, and add some fiodjr 
grated bread-cmmbs ; dip in the oysters, and fry them of a light 
brown in beef dripping. 

Another way is, to dip them into the white of an egg beat np, 
and roll them in finely grated bread crumbs, seasoned with 
grated nutmeg, pepper and salt, and fry them as directed. 

Oysibrs, Fried. — (2) The largest and finest oysters are to be 
chosen for this purpose ; simmer them in their own liquor for a 
couple of minutes, take them out and lay them on a cloth to 
drain, beard them and then flonr them, egg and bread-crmnb 
them, put them into boiling fat, and fry them a delicate brown. 

Ohs. — An elegant garnish for made dishes, stewed rump-steaks, 
boiled or fried fish, ^•; but they are too hard and dry to be eaten. 

Otstebs Stewed. — (1) Stew with a quart of oysters, and their 
liquor strained, a glass of white wine, one anchovy bruised, sea- 
soned with white pepper, salt, a little mace, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; let all stew gently a quarter of an hour. Pick out the 
bunch of herbs, and add a quarter of a pound of fresh butter 
kneaded in a large table -spoonful of flour, and stew them ten or 
twelve minutes. Serve them garnished with bread-sippets and 
cut lemon. They may be stewed simply in their own liquor, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg, and thickenea 
with cream, flour, and butter. 

Otstebs Stewed. — (2) Open the oysters and strdn the Hqoor. 
Put to them some grated stale bread, and a little pepper and 
nutmeg. Throw them into the liquor, and add a glass of white 
wine. Let them stew but a very short time, or they will be hard« 
Have ready some slices of buttered toast with the crust offi 
When the oysters are done, dip the toast in tlie liquor, and lay the 
pieces round the sides and in the bottom of a deep dish. Pour 
the oysters and liquor upon the toast and send them to table hot. 

Pickled Oysters. — Take one hundred oysters out of their 
liquor, and add to them as much water as there was liquor. 
Put them over the fire, with salt to the taste, skim them, and as 
soon as they boil take them oif Have ready in a pan one gill 
of vinegar, one table-spoonful of allspice, one table-spoonful of 
pepper grains, a little cayenne pepper and mace, half a gill of 
pepper vinegar and half a gill of common vinegar. They should 
be pickled the day before they are to be eaten. After standing 
a few hours, if a scum should have risen on them, take out the 
oysters and strain the liquor. About six hours before they are 
to be served* c^oe a lemon and add to them. 
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RoASTRD Otstkrs. — Wash the shells perfectly clean, put them 
ID yuns wad net them In the oven, or place them in rows on the 
top of your kitchen range. Take them np as sooa as the aheSHa 
begin to open, before the liquor is lost; him r^ndy a hot vege- 
table dish, take out the oysters and serve immediately. Or, the 
upper shdl msf be taken off, and the oysters placed on broad 
iiaiies in the other shell. The dishes must be well heated, as the 
oysters should be eaten hot 

Broiled Otstbrs. — ^Take the largest and finest oysters. See 
that yonr gridiron is very clean. Rub the bars with fresh butter, 
and set it over a clear steady fire^ entirely clear from smoke; or 
on a bed of bright hot wood-coais. Place the oysters on the 
gridiron, and when done on one side, take a fork and turn them 
on the other; being careful not to let them burn. I^t some 
fresh bntter in the bottom of a dish. Lay the oysters on it, and 
season them slightly with pepper. Send them to table hot 

Oyster Pie. — Beard a quart of fine oysters, strain the liquor, 
and add them to it. Cut into thin slices the kidney fat of a loin 
of veal ; season them wilh white pepper, salt, mace, and grated 
lemon-peel ; lay them on the bottom of a pie-dish, put in the 
oysters and liquor, with a little more seasoning : put over them 
the marrow ot two bones. Lay a border ofipuff paste round the 
edge of the dish ; cover it with paste, and bake it nearly three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Oystbk Soup. — Boil in water the crumb of two twopenny 
rolls, with a few blades of mace, a tea-spoonful of whole white 
pepper, and four onions cut small. Pick out the spice, and rub 
the bread and onions through a hair sieve, and then add it to 
three quarts of well-seasoned strong veal stock. Rub down three 
ounces of butter, with a table-spoonful of flour, and mix it grad- 
ually with half a pint of the soup, and then stir all well together. 
When it has boiled a short time, add with the liquor half a hun- 
dred or more of fine oysters, and let the whole simmer for ten or 
fifteen minutes. If the soup is not quite salt enough with the 
liquor of the oysters, a little salt may be added. 

To Fey Soft Clams. — Wash the clams well in plenty ol 
water, and lay them on a thickly folded napkin "to dry out the 
water; then roll a few at a tin^e in wheat flour, until they will 
take up no more. Have a thick-bottomed frying-pan one-third full 
of boihng hot lard, and salted, (in proportion, a table-spoonful 
of salt to a pound of lard ;) lav the clams in with a fork, one at 
a time ; lay them close together and fry gently, until one side is 
a delicate brown, then turn carefully and brown the other ; then 
take them off on a hot dish. 
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LoBSTEKS AND Cbabs. — Put theiD into boiling water, and 
boil them from half to three-quarters of an hour, according to 
their size Boil half a tea-cup of salt with every four pounds 
of the fish. When cold, crack the shell, ami take out the 
meat, taking care to extract the blue veins, and what is called 
the lady in the lobster, as they are very unhealthy. If the fish 
are not eaten cold, warm them up with a little water, vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and butter. 

To Dress Lobsters Cold. — Take the fish out of the shell, 
divide it into small pieces, mash up the scarlet meat of the 
lol)ster, prepare a salad mixture of cayenne pepper, salt, sweet 
oil, vinegar, and mu>tard; mix the lobster and the mixture well 
together, and serve them in the dish in which they were mixed. 
Lobster is usually dressed at table. 



BUTCHER'S MEAT, VENISON, Ac, 

Meat should be carefully washed and dried with a clean tow 
el before it is cooked. Frozen meat should never be cooked on 
the same day. Lay it in cold water to thaw, and cook it twice 
the usual time. To make beef tender, squeeze and pinch it with 
the fingers. When meat is to be kept any time it should be 
carefully wiped every day. 

The best beef-steaks are cut from the ribs or from the inner 
part of the sirloin. The rump is generally corned or salted 
and boiled. The legs, head, and tail, make good soup. 

The fore-quarter of a calf comprises the neck, breast, and 
shoulder. 'Ihe hind-quarter consists of the l<>in, fillet, and 
knuckle. Separate dishes are made of the head, heart, liver, 
and sweetbread.. 

The fore-quarter of a sheep contains the neck, breast, and 
shoulder. The hind-quarter consists of the loin and leg. Tlie 
two loins together are called the chine or saddle. Mutton is 
more tender if kept a few days. 

In cutticg up pork you have the spare-rib, shoulder, chine, the 
loin, middlings, and leg; the head, feet, heart, and liver. The 
best parU are the loin and the leg, or the hind-quarter. 

Pork, as an invariable rule, should be thoroughly cooked. 
Venison should be kept several days, after being well washed 
with milk and water and then thoroughly dried. 

Boast Beef. — When the meat is put on the fire, a little salt 
should be sprinkled on it, and the bony side turned towards the 
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fire first. When the bones get well heated throngh, turn the 
meat, and keep a brisk fire — baste it frequently while roasting. 
There should be a little water put into the dripping-pan when 
the meat is put down to roast. If it is a thick piece, allow fif- 
teen minutes to each pound to roast it in — if thin, less time wH] 
be required. The tender-loin, and first and second cuts off the 
rack, are the best as roasting pieces. The third and fourth cuts 
are good. 

Alamodb Beef. — ^Ile up a round of beef so as to keep it in 
shape : make a stuflSng of grated bread, suet, sweet herbs, 
quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, a few cloves ))Ounde^, yolk of an 
^SS ^^^^ holes in the beef, and put in the stnfiing, leaving 
about half the staffing to be made into balls. • Tie the beef up 
in a cloth, just cover it with water, let it boil an hour and a 
half; then turn it. and let it boil an hour and a half more; then 
turn out the liquor, and put some skewers across the bottom ol 
the pot, and lay the beef upon it, to brown; turn it that it may 
brown on both sides. Put a pint of claret and some allspice 
and cloves into the liquor, ana boil some balls made of the stuff 
ingin it. 

Beef Alamode. — Take about eleven pounds of the mouse 
buttock, or clod of beef, or a blade-bone, or the sticking-piece, 
or the like weight of the breast of veal ; cut it into pieces ol 
three or four ounces each ; put three or four ounces of beel 
drippings, and mince a couple of large onions, and put them into 
a large deep stew-pan ; as soon as it is quite hot, flour the meat, 
})ut it into the stew-pan, keep stirring it with a wooden spoon ; 
when it has been on about ten minutes, dredge it with flour, 
and keep doing so till you have stirred in as much as you think 
will thicken it ; then cover it with boiling water (it will take 
about a gallon), adding it by degrees, and stirring it together 
skim it when it boils, and then put in one drachm of ground 
black pepper, two of allspice, and two bay leaves; set the pan 
by the bide of the fire, or at a distance over it, and let it stew 
very slowly for about three hours; when you find the meat 
sufficiently tender, put it into a tureen, and it is ready foi 
table. 

Fried Beef's Kidnkt. — Clean all the fat off the kidney, cut 
it open and take out the fibre which runs through it; put it in 
a stew-pan with a very little water and some salt, and cook it 
till it is tender ; then season it with pepper and more sa t if re- 
quired, flour it and fry it in hot lard; ft(ld a little flour and wfttcj 
to make the gravy. 



ROAST SIRLOIN OF BEEF. 

KoAST Sirloin of Beef.— Take a piece of sirloin, conipria- 
ii)g the best p;irt o/ the fillet ; aaw off the chine bone; flatten 
the flap and tie it under to the flllet ; trim the joint : tie a 
layer of anetover the fillet and cover the sirloin with buttered 
paper ; tie it up, and put it on the spit, to roast before an 
even tire ; ten Diinut«s before the meat is <lone take off the 
paper and sprinkle the joint with salt. 

Bibb of Beep a la Mode, — Trim and prepare tlirec short 
rilis oT beef by insetting in the rouud, fleali; jiart long, square 
slices of liacnn seasoned with spice and herbs; and braize 
them with their triuiiiiings and carrot, celery, ganiiahed buu- 
quet and piiraley, tliyiiie and bay-leaf, salt, an onion stuck 
■with a dozen cloves, and enough stock or w " ' - -> - 

beef. Bet the beef to boil very gently over 
live embers on the Hd of the braizing-pan ; 
Btened in tliis manner for about four hours. 
trim it neatly without waste, and place it c 
hot closet. Next free the stock from grease, 
it, and having boiled it down to the consistency of half glaze, 
it may be sauced with tomato or ptquautc sauce. 
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ROAST LEO OF MCTTON, 

ItsAST Leo of Mitttok. — Tiikc a sit ponnd leg of mut- 
ton ; saw off tlie Bimnk bone one and a half inches below 
tlie knuckle; put It on the spit to roast before an eveu 
fire for an liotir and a half; [Hit two gilts of Lrotli in llie 
drippin }>-]>» 11 anil baste well (hiring roiiking; spniikle witli 
two pinches of suit five ininutea before taken from the fire. 

An Iiiisii Stkw. — Take tiro pounds of small niuttou cutlets, 
Willi or without fat, according to the taste of the persons to 
whom the stew is to be served ; take also/OMr pounds of good 
potatoes, weighed after the; arc jiarcd ; slice them thick, and 
put n ])ortton uf thoin in a flat layer into a large, thick sauce- 
pan or stcw-piin; season the mutton well with pepper (half 
nn ounce) and pUcc simie of it on the potatoes; corer it 
with another laj'er. and proceed in the siimc .nanner with nil, 
reserving plenty of the vegetable for the top; pourin liree- 
guaHer» at a pint of cold water, nnd add, when the stew l»e- 

E'ns to lioil, an ounce of salt; let it simmer genti; for two 
mrs, nnd servu it very liot. When the addition of onion 
is liki'd; strew some minced over the potatoes. Qnnntity 
needed : mutton cutlets, two jKiunds; potatoes, four pouM<ls; 
pepper, half an ounce; salt, otic ounce; water thrce-quiirtei's 
of n pint; two hours. 

For It real Irish stew the potatoes should be b<'ile<l lo a 
mash : an iidditional quarter of an hour may be necessar}' for 
the full quantity here, but for lialf of it two bom's are sul£- 



Or j(m may broil it instead of frjing it, after it has beoi par^ 
boiled. 

Boiled Cobxbd Beef. — Put on the meat in cold water ; allow 
one quart of water to every ponnd of meat. The slower it boils 
the better it will be. For every pound of meat let it boil fifteen 
minutes ; thus, a piece of beef weighing twelve pounds should 
boil three hours. If the beef is to be eaten cold — as soon as it 
is taken out of the pot immerse it in cold water for a short 
time, in order to retain the juices. 

Tongues are boiled in the same manner. 

To Broil Beef Steaks. — Out the steaks off a rump or ribs of 
a fore-quarter ; beat them well with a rolling-pin. Have the 
gridiron perfectly clean and heated over a clear quick fire ; lay 
on the steaks, and, with meat-tongs, keep turning them con- 
stantly, till they are done enough ; throw a little salt over them 
a little before taking them off the fire. Serve them as hot as 
possible, plain, or with a made gravy and sliced onion, or rub 
a bit of butter upon the steaks the moment of serving. The ten- 
der-loin is the best piece for broiling. 

Beef Steak Pns. — ^Take some fine rump steaks, beat them 
with a rolling-pin, then season them with pepper and salt ac- 
cording to taste. Make a good crust, lay in your steaks, fill 
your dish, then pour in as much water as will half fill the dish. 
Put on the crust, and bake it welL 

Bouilli. — The best parts for this purpose are the leg or shin, 
or a piece of the middle of a brisket of beef, of about seven or 
eight pounds weight; lay it on a fish drainer, or when yon take 
it up, put a slice under it, which will enable you to place it on 
the dish entire ; put it into a sonp-pot or deep stew-pan, with 
cold water enough to cover it, and a quart over, set it on a quick 
fire to get the scum up, which remove as it rises ; then put in 
two carrots, two turnips, two leeks, or two large onions, two 
heads of celery, two or three cloves, and a faggot of parsley and 
sweet herbs ; set the pot by the side of the fire to simmer very 
gently, till the meat is just tender enough to eat ; this will re- 
quire about four or ^ve hours. 

Put a large carrot, a turnip, a large onion, and a head or two 
of celery, into the soup, whole, — ^take them out as soon as they 
are done enough, lay them on a dish till they are cold, then cut 
them into small squares : — when the beef is done take it out 
carefully,— strain the soup through a hair sieve into a clean 
gtew-pan, take off the fat, and put the vegetables that are cut 
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into the soap, the flavor of which yon ma j lieigliten, hj addinit 
a laUe-fpoonfiil of ketchup. 

Trips— After being sooared, should be soaked in salt and 
water seven or eight days, changing the water every other day. 
Then boil it till tender, which will take eight or ten hours. It 
is then fit for broiling, frying, or pickling. It is pickled in the 
same manner as souse. 

ToNGTTS, &o. — Neat^s tongae should be boiled full three hours. 
If it has been in salt long, it is well to soak it overnight in 
oold water. Put it to boil when the water is cold. If you boil 
it in a small pot, it is well to change the water, when it has 
boiled an hour and a half; the fresh water should boil before 
the half-cooked tongue is put in again. It is nicer for being 
kept in a oool place a day or two after being boiled. Nearly 
the same rules apply to salt beef. A siz-pound piece of corned 
beef should boil full Ihree hours; and salt beef i^ouldbeboOed 
four hours. 

Beef Pbbssed.— Salt a piece of brisket (thin part of the 
flank) or the tops of the ribs, with salt and saltpetre, five days, 
then boil it gently till extremely tender ; put it under a great 
weight, or in a cheese-press, till perfectly cold. It eats ezcel- 
lentty cold, and for sandwiches. 

BsEV Hashxd.— Take three or four onions, chop them very 
fine, and put them into a stew-pan, with a piece of butter and 
a little flour; stir it over the fire till nearly done and well 
browned; then moisten them with a little stock and half a 
glass of wine, adding some salt and coarse pepper ; let them 
stew till they are uoroughly done, and very little sauce re- 
mains; then put in the cold bee^ minced small, and let the 
l^^hole simmer till it has taken the flavor of the onion. When 
yon serve, add a spoonful of mustard and a little vinegar. 

BsEF TO Salt fob Immediate Use. — Salt a round of bee^ 
moderately upon the tops and sides, put it upon t^ticks, or the 
tongs of a cheese-tub, over a tub of cold water, and the salt 
will be drawn through it, so that it will be fit for boiling next 
day. 

AjiroTHEB Method is— To rub for half an hour into any piece 
of beef a good quantity of salt, and let it lie for three or four 
days without touching it^ when it may be used. 



Tbe pieces of veal need lor ronellns tve : the neck, loin, and chomp end of 
the loin ; never bny anj but very while veal with clear trainparent tat 
Avoid leanvBHlof a reddish tint, and (he kidney of «hlch issarro nded bj 
red-looking fat. 

Roast Loin or Veal. — It is not usual to stuff a linn of 
Teal, but we greatly lecoinmcnd tlie practice, as an intiDite 
improvement t<> tlie joint. Make some forcemeat an<t insert 
it lietween ilie Bkin and the flesh jiistotei tlie ends of the 
bon<!S. SkewLr down tlio iliip, pi ice tlie joint at a mod- 
erate distance "from n sound fire, keep it constantiv bfutted, 
and be eHpeoially careful not to allow the kid my fiit to bum ; 
to prevent this, and to ensure tlie f^ooil appeamnce of the 
joint, a buttered paper is often fastened round tiiu loiii, and 
removed iilHuit half an hour befoi« it is taken from the Are, 
Servu egg-muee and brown gravy with roast loin or breast of 
veal. 

Si'panile the skin from the flank with a sharp knife, quite 
from the end to the place where the force meat is to be put, and 
then skewr the whole very securely. Wlii-u the venl is not 
papered dredge it well with flour soon after it Is laid to the Are. 

Time from two to two and one-half hours. 



Soiiii.' tni\u are nf Ihe blghcsl value na urticlc? of food, vrhllst others 
ate^i'iieiall^regsrdeansartlcleeor Inxaty. The caolneseor eucculeut fraita 
rcnderK llicm |iei'nJIsrl; gmMtul In warm climateB, and are alwaje welcome 
and refrevhinK aa a desert. 

Qenutne Scotch Mabmaladb. — Takciiome l>itterortinf^s, 
and ilouble thuir weight of sugar ; cut the rinil of tlio fivit 
into qimrters nod peel it off. Cut the chi|>s ns thiii as possi- 
lilc, renioTinjr the si-eds, wliich may be slee|ieil in imrt of 
the ivivtur thiit is to make tlie maunalude, nnd wliieli must lie 
in tile proportion uf a quart to n pontiil of fruit. Put tlic 
chips and pulp into a deep earllieii dish, and pour tlie water 
boiling over them ; let tliemremriin fur twelve or fciurteen 
hours, and then turn the whole into tlie prescrvinj; pun, and 
boil it unlil tlio chips are perfectly tender. Wlien Ilic; are 
so, add i>y degrees the sugar and boil it. Tlie wiittrr in 
which tlie seeds have lx;en steeped should be poui'ed i^ito n 
hair-sieve, luid the seeds well worked in it ; a Btr'>ii!», clear 
jelly will Ihi obtiiined by this nieana, which must be wnslied 
off them by pouring tbeir own liquor through the sieve in 
smalt portions over tliem. This must be added to the fruit 
when It is first set ou tlie fire. 
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BxEF MiKOED. — Take some cold roasted fillet of beef, cat ont 
all the fat aod snet, then chop the meat as fine as possible, and 
put it into a reduced Spanish sauce made boiling hot; when 
ready to serve, add a bit of butter to it. ISei-ve your ininoe 
with soft boiled eggs round it, or with pieces of toasted bread. 

VEAL. 

Vbal. — ^The fillet is the favorite joint, but when merely 
roasted, the meat is close, heavy, and not very desirable. Take 
out the bone and fill the orifice with fat or stufiing ; stuff it 
also well under the skin, with bread, sage, chopped onions, and 
parsley. Serve it up with melted butter and send a lemon to 
table. 

The breast is frequently roasted, but is not suited to the spit. 

'Veal should boil about an hour, if a neck-piece ; if the moat 
comes from a thicker, more solid part, it should boil longer. 
Both mutton and veal are better for being boiled with a small 
piece of salt pork. Veal broth is very good. 

Vbal Outlets. — A very nice way to cook cutlets is to make 
a batter with half a pint of milk, an egg beaten to a froth, and 
fiour enough to render it thick. When the veal is fried brown, 
dip it into the batter, then put it back into the fat, and fry it un- 
til brown again. If you have any batter left, it is nice dropped 
by the large spoonful into the fat, and fried till brown, then laid 
over the veal. Thicken the gravy and turn it over the whole. 
It takes about an hour to cook this dish. If the meat is tough, 
it will be better to stew it half an hour before frying it. 

To BOAST a fillet of veal, it should be stuffed with the follow 
ing ingredients: — thyme, marjoram, parsley, savory, finely 
minced lemon-peel, mace, pepper, nutmeg, with bread-crumbs ; 
to which add two eggs, and four ounces of marrow-suet : lay 
this stuffing in the udder, and, if any remain, in such boles aa 
you think proper made in the fleshy part. Serve with melted 
butter, and garnish with the lemon-peel sliced. 

Plain Veal Pie. — Take the best end of a neck of veal, cut 
it in pieces, season it with pepper and salt, and stew in just 
enough water to cover it. When it is nearly done make a 
rich gravy with some butter rolled in fiour, added to the water 
it was stewed in. 

Line the sides of a deep pie-dish with paste, put in the meat 
and pour in the gravy, roll out a sheet of paste and cover tlie 
top; cut an opening in the centre of the top, about three incheg 
long, and another to cross it at right angles: turn back the four 



eornera, and oinatnent with bars of paste twisted and laid o^ef . 
6et it in the oven, and when the crust is done send it to the 
table in the dish it was baked in. 

Ykal Breast, with Gbesn Peas. — ^Make a quart of gravy 
^ith the scrag end; strain it; cut the rest of the veal into 
small |)ieoes of nearly an equal size ; put it into a stew-pan with 
the gravy, some pepper, salt, mace, half an ounce of butter, and 
a quart of green peas. Cover the pan closely, and let it stew 
nearlv two hours; then put in a lettuce cut small, and let it 
stew half an hour longer. A little before serving, add half an 
ounce of browned butter, mixed with a little flour. 

Veal Patties. — Mince some under-done veal with a little 
parsley, one or two sage leaves, a very little onion ; sea'^on with 
grated leinon-peel, nutmeg, pepper, and salt ; add some grated 
lean ham or tongue, moisten it with some good gravy, heat it 
up, and put it into the patties. 

To Roast Sweet- Breads. — Sweet-breads should be soaked 
in warm water, and then blanched by being thrown into boil- 
m[^ water, boiled for a few minutes, and then put into cold wa- 
ter. They may then be larded and roasted, or fried, and after- 
wards stewed in butter with crumbs of bread. Sweet-breads 
may also be larded and braised, and being of themselves rather 
insipid, they will be improved by a relishing sauce and by a 
large quantity of herbs in the braise. Skins of lemon put upon 
the sweet-breads while braising will heighten the flavor, and 
Keep them white; which is very desirable when sent to table 
with white sauce. The usual sauce with which they are 
served is butter and mushroom ketchup. They may be roasted 
in a Dutch oven. 

MUTTON" AND LAMB. 

In ROASTING mutton or lamb, the loin, the chine, and the 
saddle must have the skin raised and skewered on ; and, when 
nearly done, take off this skin, and baste and flour to froth it 
up. !Six or seven pounds of mutton will roasc in an hour and a 
half: Lamb one hour. 

In regard to boiling, mutton enough for a family of five or 
six should boil an hour and a half. A leg of lamb should boil 
an hour, or little more than an hour, perhaps. Put a little 
thickening into boiling water; strain it nicely; and put sweet 
butter in it for sauce. If your family like broih, throw in some 
dear rice when you put in the meat. The rice should be in 
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proportion to the quantity of broth you mean to make. A 
iai'ge table-spoonfal is enough for three pints of water. Sea* 
soned with a very little pepper and salt. Summer-savorj, oi 
sage, nibbed through a sieve, thrown in. 

Mutton Leg. — If your leg of mutton is roasted, serve with 
onion or currant-jelly sauce ; if it is boiled, serve with caper- 
sauce and vegetables. In roasting or boiling, a quarter of an 
hour is usually allowed for each pound of meat. 

Mutton Breast, Boasted with Wine. — Skin and bone a 
breast of mutton, then roll it up in a collar like a breast of veal. 
Roast it, and baste it with half a pint of red wine ; when you 
have used up all the wine, finish basting with butter. Have 
a little good gravy in readiness, and when the mutton is done, 
set it upright in a dish, pour in the gravy, prepare sweet sauce 
the same as for venison, and send it up to table without any 
garnish. 

Mutton Leo Stufpkd. — Make a stuffing with a little beef- 
suet chopped, some parsley, thyme, marjoram, a little grated 
lemon, nutmeg grated, pepper, salt, and a few bread-crumbs; 
mix all together with the yolk of an egg, put this under the 
skin in the thickest part of a leg of mutton under the fiap, then 
roast it, and serve it to table with some good gravy in the dish. 

Leg op Mutton Boilkd. — Wash a leg of mutton, dredge it 
well with flour, and wrap it in a cloth, then put it in a pot of 
hot water, and boil according to its weight. Serve with drawn 
butter or parsley sauce, with boiled vegetables and pickles. 

When intended for roasting, mutton should hang as long as 
it will keep, the hind-quarter particularly. 

Mutton for boiling ought not to hang long, as it will prevent 
its looking of a good color. . 

To Harbioo Mutton. — Take a loin of mutton, parboil it. 
Make a rich gravy with part of the water the meat has been 
boiled in. Take carrots, turnips, onions. Lay the meat into a 
pan, pour the gra^y over it, and then Jay the vegetables. Put 
it into a stew-pan, and set it in the oven for two hours. 

Mutton Chops. — Out the chops very nicely, pare off the fat, 
and fry them a fine brown, having first seasoned them with 
salt, and if the chops are thick, beat them tender. Pile them 
up like hop-poles iu %h^ dish* with the boj^es meeting at the 
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top, and place between each a slice of bread fried in butter. 
The fire over which they are roasted should be moderate, and 
the chops frequently turned, that they may not bum. 

Lamb— Is a delicate, and commonly considered tender meat ; 
but those who talk of tender lamb, while they are thinking of 
the age of the animal, forget that even a chicken must be kept 
a proper time ailer it has been killed, or it will be tough pick 
ing. To the usual accompaniments of roasted meat, green mint 
sauce, and a salad, is commonly added ; and some cooks, abuuc 
five minutes before it is done, sprinkle it with a little fresh - 
gathered and finely minced parsley. Lamb, and all young meats, 
ought to be thoroughly done ; therefore do not take either lamb 
or veal oflf the spit till you see it drop white gravy. When 
green mint cannot be got, mint vinegar is an acceptable substi- 
tute for it ; and crisp parsley on a side plate, is an admirable 
accompaniment. 

Hind- Quarter^ of eight pounds, will take from an hour and 
three-quarters to two hours ; baste and froth it. The leg and 
the loin of Iamb, when little, should be roasted together; the for- 
mer being lean, the latter fat, and the gravy is better preserved. 

Fore-Qwirter^ of ten pounds, about two hours. It is a pretty 
flfeneral custom, when you take off the shoulder from the ribs, 
::o squeeze a Seville orange over them, and sprinkle them with 
a little pepper and salt This may as well be done by the cook 
before it comes to table ; some people are not remarkably ex- 
pert at dividing these joints nicely. 

Leg^ of five pounds, from an hour to an hour and a half. 

Shoulder^ with a quick fire, an hour. 

Ribs,, about an hour to an hour and a quarter : joint it nicely, 
crack the ribs across, and divide them from the brisket after it 
is roasted. 

Loin^ an hour and a quarter. 

Ne^ik^ an hour. 

Breast^ three-quarters of an hour. 

Lamb Bbkabt. — Out it into pieces, and stew it in a weak 
stock, with a glass of port wine ; add pepper and salt. When 
it is perfectly tender, thicken the sauce with butter and flour. 
Have ready cucumbers stewed in gravy, put them over the 
lamb before serving. A breast of mutton may be served in the 
same way. 

Lamb Shouldbb, Gbillbd. — ^Boil it; score it in oheqnera 
about an inch square, rub it over with the yolk of an egg, pep- 
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per and salt it, strew it with "breod-orumbs and dried parsley, 
or sweet herbs, and carbonado^ i e. grill, i, e. broil it over a 
ele«r fire^ or pat it in a Datoh oven till it is a nice light brown ; 
send up some gravy with it, or make a sauoe for it of flour and 
water, well mixed together, with an ounce d fresh butter, a 
table-spoonful of mushroom or walnut ketohup, and the juice 
of half a lemon. Breasts of lamb are often done in the same 
wtkjy and with muflhroom or mutton sauoe. 

Lamb Chops. — Out a neck or loin of lamb into chops ; rub 
tliera over with the beaten yolk of an egg; dip them into grated 
bread, mixed with plenty of chopped parsley, and season with 
lemon-peel, pepper, and salt; fry them a light brown in gocd 
dripping ; make a sauce with the trimmings, and thicken the 
sauce with batter rolled in flour ; add a little lemon pickle and 
mushroom ketchup. Garnish with fried parsley. They may 
be served with or without the gravy. 

PORK. 
Fresh pork should be cooked more than any other meat. 

To Roast Pork. — Lay it at some distance from the fire, and 
flour it well. When the flour dries, wipe the pork clean with 
a coarse cloth ; then cut the skin in rows with a sharp knifp, 
put your meat close to the fire, and roast it as quick as possible. 
Baste with butter and a little dry sage. Some persons add onions 
finely shred. 

Roasted Pig. — Apig to roast is best from three to four weeks 
old. ^ Prepare a stuffing with slices of bread and butter, sprink- 
led well with chopped sage, and seasoned with pepper and salt^ 
laying five or six slices one upon another, and put them into the 
inside of the pig ; skewer it well, to prevent it from falling out, 
and then spit it, previously rubbing it over with sweit oil ; put 
It down before a moderate fire, to roast for two hours, more or 
less, according to its size ; when thoroughly done, take ofl* the 
head, and split the pig straight down the back ; then dish up 
the two halves, and splitting the head, lay half at each end of 
the dish, pour some good strong gravy under it, and serve ho^. 
Some nersons prefer to have the pig baked, insUead of roasted ; 
it is equally good either way. 

Hams. — To boil a ham, soak it according to its age. for twelve 
or twenty-four hours. Put it into a large saucepan full ol 
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coh] wat<^% and if a small one, let it aimmer for two or three 
hours, and then boil an hour and a half. Let it stand in the 
liquor until perfectly cold. Then take off the skin. 

The Virginia method of curing hams, (which is considered 
very supenor,) is to dissolve two ounces of sjilt-peire, two tea* 
spoonsful of saleratus, in a salt pickle, as strong as possible; foi 
every sixteen pounds of ham, add molasses in the proportion of 
A gallon to a hogshead of water, then put in the hams and let 
them remain three or four weeks. Then take them out of the 
brine and smoke them with the hocks downward, to preserve 
the juices. They will smoke tolerably well in the course of a 
month ; but they will be much better to remam m the smoke- 
house two or three months. Hams cured in this manner are 
well-flavored, and will keep a long time. 

Souse. — Take pig's ears and feet, clean them thoroughly, 
then soak them in salt and water, for several days. Boil them 
tender and split them, they are then good fried. If yoa wish 
to souse them when cold, turn boiling vinegar on them, spiced 
with pepper-corns and mace. Cloves improve the taste, out it 
turns them a dark color. Add a little salt. They will keep 
good pickled five or six weeks. Fry them in lard. 

Sausages. — Chop fresh pork very fine, the lean and fat to- 
gether. Then fill the skins which should be previously cleaned 
thoroughly. A little flour mixed in with the meat, tends to 
prevent the fat from running out when cooked. Sausage-meat 
IS good, done up in small cakes and fried. In summer, when 
fresh pork cannot be procured, very eood sausage-cakes may be 
made of raw beef, chopped fine with salt pork, and seasoned 
with pepper and sage. When sausages are fried, they should 
not be pricked, and they will cook mcer to have a little fat put 
in the frying pan with them. They should be cooked slowly. 
If you do not like them very fat, take them out of the pvtn 
when nearly done, and finish cooking them on a gridiron. JSo- 
logna sausages are made of equal weis^ht each, of ham, veal, 
and pork, chopped very fine, seasoned high, and boiled in cap 
sings till tender, then dried. 

VENISON. 

To Roast Venison. — Take a haunch and spit it ; batter four 
sheets of paper and put two on the haunch ; then make a paste 
with flour, butter, and water; roll it out half as big as the 
haunch, and put it over the fat part ; then put the other two 
sheets of paper on, and tie them with pack-tnread ; l&j it to a 
brisk fire, and baste it well all the time of roaating If a laige 
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naunch of 24 IImu, it will take three hours aiid a half, except it 
is a very large fire ; then three hours will do : smaller in pro- 
portion. 

Take either of these sauces for venison: Currant jelly 
wanned ; or half a pint of red wine, with a quarter of a pound 
of sugar simmered over a clear fire for five or six minutes ; or 
half a pint of vinegar and a quarter of a pound of sugar, sim- 
mered to syrup. 

The venison that is left after roasting may be hashed, and 
stewed with currant jelly, when it makes an excellent dish. 

Vknison Pastry — Should be baked two hours of more 

^ Rabbits. — To Fricasee a rabbit cut it m pieces, reserve tlie 
liver; put a piece of bacon cut in slices into a stew pan, brown 
it well and lay it aside ; put the rabbit in the pan with a piece 
of butter ; turn and toss the rabbit well until it is quite white. 
When it is geXiins brown dredge a spoonful of flour over it, 
turning all the while, and when the flour is dry put the rabbit 
in d plate. Then add another piece of butter to the remaininff 
sauce, and stir it well together, and when brown add a cupful 
of water; continue stirring, and put in the rabbit with plenty 
of very small onions, the bacon, some mushrooms, a bunch of 
parsley, and some salt and pepper ; let it stew very gently 
over a slow fire for four hours. Add the liver and a glass of 
port wine one hour before serving, and should there not bf 
sufficient sauce, a little gravy from time to time, put in hot. 

When a rabbit is roasted it should first be well stuffed. 
Serve it with sauce made of liver, parsley, and melted butter. 

Rabbits may be stewed, or fried, or baked in a pie. 

Rabbit Pie. — Out a couple of young rabbits into quarters, 
and bruise a quarter of a pound of baoon in a mortar, with the 
fivers, some pepper, salt, a little mace, parsley, cut small, and a 
few leaves of sweet basil; when these are all beaten fine, lino 
your pie-dish with a nice crust, then put a layer of the season- 
ing at the bottom of the dish, and put in the rabbits; pound 
some more bacon in a mortar, mix with it some fresh butter, 
and cover the rabbits with it, and over that lay thin slices oif 
baoon ; put on the cover, and place it in the oven ; it will be 
done in about two hours ; when baked, take off the cover, take 
out the baoon, and skim off the fat, and if there is not a sufficient 
quantity of gravy, add some rich mutton or veal gravy. 

Rabbit, Bboiled. — Take a couple of young rabbits, cut them 
up, and put them to steep for a few hours in a little oil, mixed 
with parsley, leeks, a few mushrooms, and a clove of garlic, all 
i^ed fine ; salt and pepper ; roll each piece of rabbit in a rasher 
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of bacon, and put them, with a part of the seasoning, into 
pieces of white paper ; batter tlie papers inside ; broil apon • 
gridiron over a very slow fire, and serve hot in the papers. 

POULTRY, CAME, &c. 

Half-grown poultry is not so good as the full-grown, when it 
is still young. Old poultry is always tough, especially geese. 
To discover whether poultrv is young, observe if the skin is 
thin and tender, the feet moist and limber, the eyes foil and 
bright. The bill and feet of a young goose are smooth and 
yellow, of an old one they are red and hairy. When poultry is 
eaten on the same day it is killed, it is stringy and often 
tough. 

In drawing poultry the gall should not be broken. 

If the poultry is scalded it can be picked with greater facil- 
ity — this is more necessary for wild fowl than any other. The 
hairs about the skin may be singed off by lighting a piece ol 
twisted paper and holding the poultry over it. The head, neck, 
and feet of tamo fowl are cut away — ^the legs are fastened to 
the body by a string tied around it. No skewers are necessary. 

Roast Obiokbnb. — ^An hour is enough for common sized 
chickens to roast. A smart fire is better than a slow one ; but 
they must be tended dosely. Slices of bread, buttered, salted, 
and peppered, put into the stomach (not the crop) are exceUent 

OmoKKNS BoipED. — When they are drawn and trussed, lay 
the chickens in skim milk for about two hours. Then put them 
into cold water, cover them close, and set them over a slow 
fire, and skim them welL As soon as they have boiled slowly, 
take them from the fire, and let them remain in the water close 
covered for half an hour ; then dridn and «erv6 with white 
sauce. 

OuRBiBD. — ^Take the skin off of it; cut up a chicken, and roll 
eadi piece in curry powder and flour (mix together a spoonful 
of flour to half an ounce of curry) fry two or three sliced onions 
in butter ; when of a light brown, put in the meat and fry them 
. together till the meat becomes brown ; then stew them togeth- 
er with a little water for two or three hours. More water may 
be added if too thick. 

Fbioasseed. — The chickens are out to pieces, and covered 
with warm water to draw out the blood. Then put into a stew 
pan, with three-quarters of a pint cvf water, or veal broth, salti 
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pepper, flour, butter, mace, sweet herbs pounded and rifted; 
boi] it half an hour. If it is too fat, skim it a little Just be- 
fore it is done, mix the yolk of two eggs with a gill of cream, 
stir it up till it is thick and sinootli, squeeze in half a lemon. 
If you like onions, stew some slices with the otlier ingredients. 

Chioern Pie — Out up two young fowls, season them with 
cayenne pepper and salt. Put the cut chicken, with slices of 
harn and hard egg, into a deep dish covered with paste — pour 
the dish half full of cold water, or if you have any cold gravy, 
that will be better — fill the dish with the gravy — add an onion 
or a few mushrooms — cover the dish with a light paste, and 
bake the pie until the crust is quite brown. 

Chioeen Satjld. — Boil a chicken that weighs not more than 
a pound and a half. When very tender, take it up, cut it in 
small strips, and make the following sauce, and turn over it; 
boil four eggs three minutes — then take them out of the shells, 
mash and mix them with a couple of table-spoonfuls of olive- 
oil, or melted butter, two-thirds of a tumbler of vinegar, a tea- 
spoonful of mixed mustard, a tea-spoonful of salt, a little pep- 
per, and essence of celery, if you have it — if not, it can be dis- 
pensed with. In making Chicken Salad, the dressing should 
not be put on till a few minutes before the salad is sent in ; as 
by lying in it, the chicken and celery will become hard. 

Duces. — ^Ducks may be roasted as soon as killed. Keep a 
clear bright fire. Let them be done of a light brown ; but if 
wild they should not be much roasted, or the flavor will be 
spoiled. They take about an hour to roast, and should h% well 
basted. The livers and gizzard are parboiled, chopped fine, 
and thrown into the gravy. 

Oanvas-back ducks are roasted in half an hour : they should 
always be served with currant-jelly. For tame ducks apple- 
sauce is more appropriate. 

To Stbw a Duoe with Claret. — Make a gravy of the 
giblets; rub the duck inside and outside with pepper and a 
little sflJt ; peel and mince two or three onions, and having half 
roasted the duck, put it into a stew-pan with the gravy and 
onions. Stew it gently for two hours, adding towards the end 
a glass of claret or port wine. Squeeze the juice of a lemon 
over the duck, and serve it with toasted bread. 

What remains of a roasted wild duck, may be wanned the 
next day in heaters with a little currant-jelly, when it is ex- 
cellent 

Ducks may be hashed and stewed with a glass of port wine 
thrown into the gravy. 
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To Roast a Goosb. — Chop a few sage-leaves and two onions 
very fine, m\t them with a good lump of hutter, a tea-spoonful 
of pepper, and two of salt ; pnt it in the goose. Then spit it, 
lay it aown, and dust it witli flour ; when it is thoroughly hot, 
haste it with nice lard. If it be a large one, it will require an 
hour and a half before a good clear Are. When it is done 
enoutrh, dredge and b&ste it, pull out the spit, and pour in a 
little boiling water. It may be stuffed with bread or potatoes, 
and should be served with apple-sauoe. 

Gk)osB PiB. — ^Bone a goose, season it well with pepper and 
mace, lay the meat in your dish, and place on the top of it eight 
ounces of good fresh butter ; cover with a good crust, and bake 
it in a slow oven. There is no necessity for boning the goose, 
if inconvenient. 

TiTBKBTB. — A good-sized turkey should be roasted two hours 
and a hal^ or three hours— very slowly at first. If you wish to 
make plain stuffing, pound a cracker, or crumble some bread 
very fine, chop some raw salt pork very fine, sift some sage, 
(and summer-savory, or sweet marjoram, if you have them in 
the house, and fancy them,) and mould them together, seasoned 
with a little pepper. An ogg worked in makes the stuffing cut 
better. 

A turkey for boiling should be prepared in the same manner 
as one for roasting. If you wish to have it look white, tie it up 
in a cloth, unless you boil rice in the pot. K rice is used, put 
in two-thirds of a tea-cup. The most approved fashion is to 
send boiled turkey to table with oysters in their sauce in a 
small tureen. 

Turkey, Hashed.— Out up the remains of a roasted turkey, 
put it into a stewpan, with a glass of white wine, chopped 
parsley, shallots, mushrooms, truffles, salt and pepper, two 
spoonfuls of cuUis, and a little stock; boil half an hour, and 
reduce to a thick sauce ; when ready, add a pound of anchovy, 
and a squeeze of lemon ; skim off all the fat from the sauce, and 
«erve all together. 

Turkey, Roastkp.— It may be either stuffed with sausage 
meat, or stuffing the same as for fillet of veal. As this makes a 
large addition to the size of the bird, take care that the heat of 
the tire is constantly to ihat part, as it frequently happens that 
tlie breast is not sufficiently done. A sti-ip of paper should be 
put on the bone to prevent its scorching, while the other parts 
aie roasting. Baste w^ell, and froth it up. Serve with gravy 
in the dish, and bread sauce in a sauce tureen. A few bread- 



WL-ll B" waier-rciu'l (such u wild ducks, teal, widgeon, eic.l, can be tried by 
pinching liv pinloD aiid breoat. Tbe age of partridges can be aHCtrfolned bj 
eXRDilnin.' the long teattieraof Cbe wing, roand at the tip in an old bird, and 
polnied In a joung. 

To BOAST Gkoubb, — Handle the birds very lightly in pliK'k- 
ing ofi tiie feathers; draw them, and wipe the instili's uilh 
clean, damp cloths; or first wash, and tnen dry tlitni ufll; 
tliouirli this latter mode wonid not be approved irintrally 
by epicufes. Truss the grouse in the same tiiaiini^r :is hliick 

fame, and roast them about half an hour at a clear »nd hiisk 
re, keeping them basted almost without intemiicsiim. Serve 
them im a buttered toast which has beea laid undi-r theni in 
the pan for ten minutes, or with gravy and bread sauce only. 
Hidf liourto thirty-five minutes. 

There are few occasions, we think, in which the contents 
of the dripping-pan can be introduced at table with advan- 
tage; but in dressing moor game, we would strongly recom- 
mend the toast to l)e laid in it under the birds, as it will 
aCord a superior Tclieb. 
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A goni turkey will be recognizKd hy-the whiteness of in* flesh »iid fat. Ba- * 

PABTnrDOES WITH MosHROOHS. — For 1 br/iee of y<ning, 
wpil-kejit binls pieptire from Imlf to tliree-qunrtei's of a 
pint tit mushroom- buttons. Dissolve over a gentle tire nn 
ounce and a liiilf of butter, throw in the muslirooms with 
a aliglit sprinkling of siilt and cnyenne, simmer them from 
eiglit to ten minutes, and turn them with the butter on to 
a plate; when they are quite cold, put the whiiie into tlie 
bodies of the iinrtridges, sew tliem up, truss tlieni securely, ' 

and roiist them on a vertical jock witii the lieadii downwards; 
or, sliould an orilinary spit be used, tie them lirnily to it, in- 
stead of passing it Ihrongh them. Rimst them the usu:d time, 
and serve them with brown ninshrooni sauce, or with ifrnvy 
and bread sauce only. The bii-ds mav be trussed like boiled 
fowls, floured, and liglitly bniwnod in butter, half covered ' 

with rick brown gravy, luiil stewed ahiviiy/or thirty miimleg; 
then turned, and aiuimercd for anotlicr half liour with the 
addition of some mushrooms to l.bc gravy; or tliey may he 
covered witli small mushrooms stewed apart, when tliey ore 
sent to table. 
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crumbs, aud a beaten egg shonld be added to the staffing of 

saaoage meat. 

Turkey, Stuffed with Sausages and Chestnuts. — Roast what 
quantity of cliestnuts you think necessary, peel them, and pound 
a part of them to make a/«r<^, with the liver, chopped parsley, 
shallots, a little salt and pepper, a bit of butter, and the yolks of 
three raw eggs; put this/'/rc« into the crop, aud stuff the body 
with the whole chestnuts and small sausages, first fried in butter 
till about half done ; cover the turkey with slices of bacon, and 
put paper over that; then roast it, and serve with a chestnut 
cull is. 

Boiled Turkey. — Dt-aw your turkey, wash it dean, season it 
with salt, but no pepper. Make a force-meat of cold veal finely 
minced, a little grated ham; pepper and salt to the taste; add 
also a little grated nutmeg and powdered mace. Fill the crop 
of the t;irkey with this force-meat, tie or skewer it welL Dredge 
flour over it, and wrap it in a napkin. Put it in a large pot with 
plenty of wat^r which has been salted. Let it boil for about two 
hours, which will cook it suflSciently, unless it be a very large 
one. 

Take it out of the napkin, place it on a large dish, garnish the 
edges of the dish with double parsley, and serve with a rich 
oyster sauce in a tureen. 

Hake. — Cut the hare in joints as for a fricassee, and put it in 
a stew-pan, with a little allspice, three blades of mace, some salt, 
and whole black pepper, a bunch of parsley, a sprig of lemon- 
thyme, one of winter savory, four quarts of water, a slice of ham, 
and four pounds of lean beef, two carrots, and four onions cut 
down ; let it boil till it be reduced to tl^ee quarts; separate the 
hare, and strain the soap over it, and add a pint of port wine ; 
boil it up before serving. 

Quails, Stewed — Put a little butter worked up with flour, 
and a few green onions, into a stew-pan ; when brown, put in 
some quaik, a glass of wine, the same of stock, parsley, some 
more small onions, a bay-leaf, and two or three cloves ; stew 
these till the quails are sufficiently done. Garnish your dish 
with oockVcombs, artichoke bottoms, fried bread, &c. 

Broiled Squab — Young pigeons or squabs are the nicest for 
broiling. Out them down the back, clean them nicely, wash 
them and dry them on a clean napkin. Have ready a bed of 
clear coals, heat your gridiron, grease the bars to prevent the 
pigeons from sticking, and place them over the flre; turn 
them frequently, and be careful not to let the legs and wings 
burn. When they are done put them on a dish, season them 
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with pepper and 9tl% and baste them well with hatter on both 
rides. 

Pabtbidges, Mehoed. — ^Take the fillets from eight roasted 
partridges, mince, and put them into a saucepan ; make a light 
roux^ in whidh put the livers and lights of the birds, a baj-l^^ 
a dove, three shallots, and a little sage; give them a few turns« 
and then add two large glasses of stook ; reduce the sauce to halL 
strain and put it to the mince, stirring it till it is thick and 
smooth ; make it hot, but not boiling ; serve it over fried bread, 
and garnish yoor dish with either poached or hard eggs. 

PABTBiDaxs, Bbohbd. — ^Take five partridges, cut them in 
halves, trim and dip them in melted Dutter, and bread them 
twice ; a quarter of an hour before dinner broil them. 

QuAHA, Boasted. — ^Tmss the birds, and stuflTthem with beef« 
suet and sweet herbs, both shred very small, seasoned with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg; fasten them to a spit, and put them to the 
fire ; baste with salt and water when they first begin to get 
warm ; then dredge them with flour, and baste with butter. Put 
an anchovy, two or three shallots, and the j nice of a Seville or^ 
ange into a little rich gravy ; set it on the fire, shake it about, 
and when the anchovy is dissolved, serve it with the quails 
Garnish the dish with fried bread-crumbs. These birds are some* 
times roasted, wrapped first in a slioe of bacon, and then in a vine- 
leaf They should be kept at a moderate distanoe from the fire. 

Pigeon. — Take eight pigeons, out down two of the oldest, and 
put them, with the necks, pinions, livers, and gizzards of the 
others, into four quarts of water ; let it boil till l£e substance be 
extracted, and strain it ; season the pigeons with mixed spices 
and salt, and truss them as for stewing ; pick and wash clean a 
handful of parsley, chives, or young onions, and a good deal of 
spinach; chop them ; put in a frying-pan a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and when it boils, mix in a handful of bread-crumbs; 
keep stirring them with a knife till of a fine brown ; boil the 
whole pigeons till they become tender in the stock with the 
herbs and fried bread; if the soup be not sufficiently high- 
seasoned, add more mixed spices and salt. 

Pigeons may be either roasted, potted^ stewed, or broiled. 

Potting is the best, and the least trouble. After they are 
thoroughly [)i('ke(l and cleaned, put a small slice of salt pork, 
and a little ball of stuffing, into the body of every pigeon. The 
stuffing should be made of one egg to one cracker, an equal 
quantity of suet or butter seasoned with sweet magoram, or 
sage, if marjoram cannot be procured. Flour the pigeons well, 
lay them close tof^ether in the bottom of the pot, just cover 
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tnem with water, throw in a bit of hotter, and let them stew an 
hoar and a quarter, if young; an hour and three-quarters, if 
old. Some people turn oif the liqiior just before they are done, 
and brown the pigeons on the bottom of the pot ; but this is 
very troublesome, as they are apt to break to i)iecef<. 

stewed pigeons are cooked in nearly the same way, with th€ 
omission of the stuffing. Being dry meat, they require a good 
deal of bntter. 

To roast pigeons, put them on a little spit, and tie both ends 
dose. Baste with butter. They will be done in fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

In making a pigeon pie^ put inside of every bird a piece of 
bntter and Sie yolk of a hard-boiled egg. 

WOODOOOK, SNIPE, &a 

To roast these birds, put them on a little spit, take a slice of 
wheaten bread, and toast it brqwn, then lay it in a dish under 
the birds ; baste them with a little butter, and let the trail drop 
on the toast. When they are roasted, put the toast in the dish, 
lay the woodcocks on it, and have a quarter of a pint of gravy ; 
ponr it in a dish, and set it over a lamp or chafingdish for three 
minutes; and send them to table. Epicures say you should 
never take any thing out of a woodcock or snipe. The head of 
a woodcock is considered a great delicacy. 

To roast pfieasants^ partrtdgett^ qv/iils^ and other small birds, 
pick and draw them immediately after they are brought in. If 
they are of a nature to be improved by it, lard them with small 
slips of the fat of bacon drawn through the flesh with a larding- 
needle. 

To roast reeMirds or ortolans^ put into every bird an oyster, 
or a little butter mixed with some finely sifted bread crumbs. 
Dredge them with flour. Run a small skewer through them, 
and tie them on the spit. Baste them with lard or with fresh 
butter. They will be done in about ten minutes. Keed-birds 
are very fine made into little dumplings with a thin crust of 
fiour and batter, and boiled about twenty minutes. Each must 
be tied in a separate cloth. 

Wild Duces. — For roasting a wild duck, you must have « 
dear, brisk fire, and a hot spit; it must be browned upon the 
outside, without being sodden within. To have it well frotlied 
and full of gravy is the nicety. Prepare the fire by stirring 
and raking it just before the bird is laid down, and fifteen or 
twenty minutes will do it in the fashionable way; but if 30U 
like it a little more done, allow it a few minutes longer ; if it 
ia too much, it will lose its flavor* 
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Pabtsidob in Bbead. — ^Take a nice shaped loaf, of about i 
pound weight; make a hole at one end, through wliich take all 
the crambs ; rub the crust over with a little butter or lard, and 
»et it in the oven for a few minutes to dry : fill this with minced 
partridge (see that article), and put the loaf, bottom upwards, 
into a stew-pan ; add two spoonfuls of veal blond, with any 
other garnish jon please ; let it remain on the fire till the bread 
is sott enough to allow a straw to penetrate it, then take it out 
and dish it with the saace round. 

Partridges to Stkw. — Truss the partridges as fowls are 
done for boiling ; pound the livers with double the quantity of 
fat bacon and bread-crumbs boiled in milk, and some chopped 
parsley, thyme, shallots, and mushrooms; season with pepper, 
salt, grated lemon-peel, and mace. Stuff the inside of the birds, 
tie tliem at both ends, and put them into a stew-pan lined with 
slices of bacon ; add a quart of good stock, half a pint of white 
wine, two onions, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a few blades of 
mace ; let them stew gently till tender; take them out, strain 
and thicken the sauce with flour and butter, make it hot, and 
pour it over the partridges. 

Pabtridge to Roast. — Take out the entrails, and singe the 
partridge over the stove, then roll a bit of butter in pepper and 
salt, and put it into the inside of the bird ; truss it neatly with 
the head turned on one side, keeping the breast as full as pos- 
sible ; over which should be laid slices of fat bacon tied on with 
pack-thread ; before it is put on the spit, break the back-bone, 
that it may lie the better on the dish. A good-sized partridge 
will take half an hour ; when nearly done, take away the bacon, 
brown the partridge well ; sprinkle it with flour and salt, and 
froth it with butter ; serve it with water-cresses, a good gravy 
under it, and bread sauce in a boat. 

Snipes. — ^When the snipes have been picked, they must be 
singed over a charcoal fire; in trussing them press the legs 
close to the sides, and pierce the beak through them ; tie a 
slice of bacon over each bird, run a long iron skewer through 
the sides, and tie them to the spit; in the meantime cut two or 
three slices of bread, according to the number of the birds, fry 
them of a fine brown color in butter ; put the birds to roast, 
and put the fried bread in a dish under them, to receive the in- 
side, which will drop after they have hung a few minutes : just 
before they are roasted su^ciently, cut off the bacon, that they 
may take color. Serve them on the dish with the bread under 
them, and plenty of good gravy. Some prefer eating them 
with butter only, considering that gravf takes off from the fino 
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flavor of the bird. They should be carved the satne as fowls or 
pigeons, and the head should be opened, as some are fond of 
the braina Snipes are generally dressed in the same manner 
IS woodcocks. 



GRAVIES, SAUCES, SoO. 

jCoarse pieces of lean beef or veal stewed with a little water, 
make an excellent sauce. For poultry or game use the gibleti 
or trimmings. Gravy should be rich but not greasy. Salt is 
the only seasoning that should be used. 

Brown Gravy without Meat. — Take of water and ale thai 
is not bitter one pint each ; of walnut pickle, mushroom pickle, 
and catsup, two table-spoonfuls each; two anchovies, two 
onions shred, some salt, two or three blades of mace, and some 
whole pepper ; to the above ingredients add a quarter of a 
pound of butter, with a small portion of flour, having previously 
made it brown by stirring it till the froth sinks. Then boil the 
whole together for twenty minutes, strain it, and use it. 

Rich Sauce for Fish or Turkey. — Roll three-quarters of a 
pound of butter with a tabl'e-spoonful of flour, to which add a 
tmall quantity of water, and melt it ; to this you must add half 
a pint of thick cream, one anchovy finely minced, but not 
washed ; place the whole over the fire, and, as it boils, add two 
or three table-spoonfuls of soy. Pour it into the sauceboat, with 
the addition of salt and lemon. 

In making this sauce, great care is requisite to keep it stir- 
ring, as it will otherwise curdle. 

Sauce for a Fowl. — Stew the neck and gizzard, with a small 
piece of lemon-peel, in about a cupful of water ; then take the 
liver of the fowl, and bruise it with some of the liquor ; melt a 
little good butter, and mix the liver and the gravy from the 
neck and gizzard gradually into it ; then give it a boil up, and 
pour it into your dish. 

Sauce for Fish Pies. — Take a gill of vinegar, and the same 
quantity of white wine, oyster liquor, and catchup; boil these 
ingredients with two anchovies, and, when done, strain them, 
and pour them into the pie after it is baked. 

Nastuetian Sauck is eaten with iHiiled mutton. It is made 
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with the green seeds of nasturtians, pickled simply in cold yiii» 
e;ar. Cut ahout six ounces of butter into small bits, and put 
them into a small saucepan. Mix with a wine-ginss of water 
sufficient flour to make a thick batter, pour it on the butter, 
and hold the saucepan over hot coals, shaking it quickly rounds 
till the butter is mehed. Let it just boil up, and then take it 
from the fire. Thicken it with the pickled nasturtians, and 
send it to table in a boat. 

Oyster Sauce. — Set over the fire the liquor of the oysters, 
with the beards, with a blade of mace and some lemou-peel; 
when boiled, strain the liquor, and add the oysters, with some 
cuilk, and butter rubbed in flour. Set the whole over the fire 
again till it boils (observing to stir it all the time), and then 
serve it. 

Lobster Sauce. — Beat the spawn in a mortar with three au 
chovies, pour on three spoonfuls of good gravy, and strain the 
whole into melted butter; then add the meat of the lobster, 
with a little lemon-juice, and give the whole one boil. The 
anchovies and gravy may be omitted, if inconvenient to procure 
tbem. 

Cranberry Sauce. — This sauce is very simply made. A 
quart of cranberries are washed and stewed with suflicient wa- 
ter to cover them ; when they burst mix with them a pound of 
brown sugar and stir them well. Before you remove them 
from the nre, all the berries should have burst. When cold 
they will be jellied, and if thrown into a form while warm, will 
turn out whole. 

Celery Sauce. — Wash and pare a bunch of celery, cut it int . 
pieces, and boil it gently until it is tender ; add half a pint of 
cream, and a small piece of butter rolled in flour ; now boil it 
gently. This is a good sauce for fowls of all kinds, either 
Toasted or boiled. 

Mint Sauce. — Soak a bunch of young mint until all the grav 
el is removed from it, strip the stalks and chop up the leaves, 
then mix them with vinegar, water, and powdered white sugar 
The sugar should be well melted before the sauce is served. 
It is genera ly eaten with roast lamb, and imparts to it a deli- 
cious flavour. 

Mushroom Sauce. — Clean half a pint of young mushrooms, 
take off the skin by rubbing ihem with salt, lay them in a stew- 
pan with a small quantity of salt* half a pint of cream, a little 
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mace andlnatmeg , thicken the whole with buttet an J floor. 
Let them boil, and, to prevent curdling, they must be stirred 
till done. The above sauce is excellent fur fowls and rabbits. 

Apple Sauce. — Core and peel six large apples ; then slice 
them thin, and put them in ajar, which place m a saucepan ot 
water over a gentle tire. When done, pulp them ; after which, 
add butter and brown sugar. This sauce is very excellent wi.h 
goose and roast pork. 

To Melt Butter Thick. — Barely moisten the bottom of 
your saucepan with water ; cut your butter into slices, and lay 
It in the saucepan before the water you have put in becomes 
warm. As the butter melts, stir the pan one way frequently, 
and when it is melted let it boil up ; it will then be smooth, 
thick, ani fine. No flour must be used. 

Egg-Balls. — Pound the yolks of as many hard eggs as will 
be wanting in a marble mortar, with a little Hour and salt ; add 
as much raw yolk of egg as will make this up into balls, and 
boil them before they are put into soups, or any other prepara- 
tion. 



CATCHUPS. 

Mushroom Catchup. — Take the full grown flaps of musn* 
rooms, wipe them clean, crush them with the hands, throw a 
handful of salt with every peck of mushrooms, and let them 
stand all night ; then put them into stewpans, and set them 
in a quick oven for twelve hours ; strain them through a hair 
sieve and press out all the juice. To every gallon of liquor 
put of cloves, Jamaica and black pepper, and of ginger, one ounce 
each, and half a pound of common salt. Set it on a slow fire 
and let it boil until half the liquor is wasted, then put it into a 
clean china vessel, and when cold bottle it. 

Another mode of making Mushroom Catchup, is to take a 
siewpan full of the large flap pnushrooms that are not worm 
eaten, and the skins and fringe of those you have pickled ; throw 
a handful of salt among tnem, and set them by a blow fire. 
They will produce a great deal of liquor, which you must 
strain, and put to it four ounces of shalots, two cloves of garlic, 
an ounce of pepper, a table spoonful of ginger, mace, and cloves , 
boil the liquor slowly and skim it well. When cold, bottle and 
cork it close. In two months boil it agam with a little addi- 
tional spice, and a stick of horse radish, — it will then keep a 
year; which mushroom catchup rarely does, if not boiled a se- 
cond time. 
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TouATo Catchup.— Take six i)onnd8 of tomatoes, sprinkle 
them with salt and let them remain for a day or two, then boil 
ihem until the skms will separate easily ; pour them into a co- 
lander or coarse sieve, and press then^ through, leaving the 
skins behind ; put into the liquor a pint of Chili vinegar, half a 
pint of wine, pepper, cloves, ginger and allspice ; boil them to- 
gether until a third part has wasted — bottle them tight. The 
catchup must be shaken before it is used. If it is boiled down 
to one-third, and the corks sealed, it will be much richer, and 
keep for years. 

Walnut Catchup. — Take six half-sieves of green walnut- 
shells, put them into a tub, mix them up well with comniuo 
salt, (from two to three pounds,) let them stand for six days, 
frequently beating and mashing them; by this time the shells 
become soft and pulpy. Then by banking it up on one side of 
the tub, and at the same time by raising the tub on that side, 
the liquor will drain clear off to the other ; then take that liquor 
out ; the mashing and banking up may be repeated as oAen as 
liquor is found. The quantity will be about six quarts. When 
done let it be simmered in an iron boiler as long as any scum 
arises ; then bruise a quarter of a pound of ginger, a quarter of 
a pound of allspice, two ounces of long pepper, two ounces of 
cloves, with the above ingredients ; let it slowly boil for half an 
hour. When boiled, let an equal quantity of the spice go into 
each bottle ; when corked, let the bottle be filled quite up ; cork 
them tight, seal them over, and put them' into a cod and dry 
place for one year before they are used. 



VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables should be as fresh as it is practicab^ to get them 
^ash them well, and cook till perfectly tender. Nothing is 
more unwholesome than vegetables which are undone. 

Potatoes. — To boil potatoes, peel round a narrow strip in a 
ring, before putting them into the pot, to give them a chance 
to burst and become mealy. Do not let them stop boiling for 
an instant ; and when they are done, turn the water off com- 
pletely, and throw in a little salt, which will absorb the mois- 
ture remaining. Most potatoes will boil in the course of half 
an hour— new ones take less time. Sweet potatoes are better 
baked than boiled. 

To make potatoe snow-balls, take boiled mealy potatoes, and 
press them tight in a strong cloth into the shape of balls. 
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Green Peas with Cream. — Boil a quart of young pens 
perfect.lj tender in salt nnd water, and drain tlieni aa dry as 
possible. Dissolve on ounce and a lialf of butter in a clean 
etew-pan, stir BUiootlily to it wlien it t>oils a dessert spoonful 
of flour, and sliake tliese orcr tlie fire for three or four min- 
utes; but without allowing them to take the sli^rhtest coiov; 
E)ur gradiinil; to tiiem a cup of ricli creaii), add a small 
uip of sugni' pounded; let tlic sauce boil, then ])uC in the 
peas and loss them gently in it uulil they are very liot; dish, 
and serve them quickly. 

Fried Potatoes.— After having washed them, wipe and 
pare soniC raw potatoes, cut them in slices of equal thick- 
ness, or into thin shavings, and throw them into plenty of 
biiiling butter, or very pure clarified dripping. Fry them 
of a fine liijht brown, and very crisp; lift them out with a 
skimmer, drain them on a soft, warm cloth, dish them very 
hot, and sprinkle fine salt over them. 



HORS-D'CEUVBE. 

A Eelr^li-d Wet ftt llif; har?-il'a^nvrG comprieea the folLowliig: radlribeB, 

gherkins, iilivcn, siii:b(>vlES. caciinilHr. tutlchobee. pickled herringB, pickled 

To PicKi:K Ohekkinr. — Brush or wipe the gherkins very 
clean, tliri'w them into plenty of fast-lioilinf; water, and give 
tliem a single boil ; take tliem out quickly, and tlirow tlicm 
iiiimctliiitelj- iiili) a Inrgu ()uuntity of very cold wati-r; chiinj^e 
it once, and when the gherkins themselves lire quite cold 
Srain them well, spread them on sieves or dishes, niid dry 
thenk in the nir. When this ia done, put thcut into stone jars, 
tind pour on thcni as much boiling vinegar as will cover 
them well ; heat it anew, and ponr it on tliem again the fol- 
lowing day: and on the next throw them into it for a minute 
so soon ns It boils, with plenty of tarragon iu branches, a, few 
very small silver onions, and salt and whole pepper in pro- 

Sortion. It should he observed that the French vinegar, 
:om its superior excellence, being made from wine, will 
liavo a very different effect, in many preparations, to that 
which is made up for sale generally. 
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Potatoes a la Maitrf. D'Hotel. — Cold potatoes that hate 
been boiled should be used for this purpope. Lay them in a 
trying pan with sufficient milk (or cream) to cover them» add 
a liiile butter, salt and chopped parsley, and fry tnem until the 
milk thickens. They will be sufficiently cooked in a quarter ot 
an hour, and make an excellent dish for breakfast. 

Cabbages should be boiled an hour. They should first be 
well examined lest insects be lurking in the folds. 

To dress Cauliflowers, separate the jnreen part, and cut th^ 
flower close at the bottom from the stalk ; let it soak an hour 
in clear cold water, and then lay it in boiling milk and wa- 
ter, or water alone, observing to skim it well. When the flow- 
er or stalk feels tender, it is done enough, and should be in* 
stantly taken up. Drain it for a minute, and serve it up in a 
dish Sy itselfy with plain melted butter in a sauce-tureen. 

Spinach. — ^Pick it clean, and wash it in five or six waters. 
Drain it, and put it in boilin£r water. Ten minutes is generally 
sufficient time to boil spinach. Be careful to remove the scum. 
When it is quite tender take it up, and drain and squeeze it 
well. Chop it fine, and put it into a sauce-pan with a piece of 
butter and a little pepper and salt. Set it on hot coals, and let 
it stew five minutes, stirring it all the time. 

Turnips. — White tumips require about as mucn boiling as 
potatoes. When tender, take them up, peel and mash them — 
season them with a little salt and butter. Yellow turnips re- 
quire about two hours boiling — if very lar^e, split them in twa 
The tops of white tumips make a good S£uad. 

Beets. — Beets should not be cut or scraped before they are 
boiled, or the juice will run out, and make them insipid. In 
summer they will boil in an hour — in winter, it takes three 
nours to boil them tender. The tons in summer are good boiled 
for greens. Boiled beets cut in slices, and put in cold spiced 
vinegar for several days, are very nice. 

Parsnips and Carrots. — Wash them, and split them in two 
— lay them in a stew pan, with the flat side down, turn on 
boilinff water enough to cover them — boil them till tender, then 
take them up, and take off the skin, and butter them. Many 
cooks boil them whole, but it is not a good plan, as the outside 
gets done too much, before the inside is cooked sufficiently. 
Cold boiled parsnips are good cut in slices and fried brown. 

A ppABAous^-Great attention is necessary to boil asparaoragi ; 
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it roust be carefully washed and cleaned, the horny part must 
be cut away, leaving unly enough to take it up with the fingers. 
After the white horny part has been well scraped, cut tht'm 
all ofl'at one length, and tie them up m separate bundles; lay 
them in boiling water wiih a little salt. Boil them briskly, 
and they are done enough when tender. Dip a round ofioa'iied 
bread in the liquor, and lay it in the dish . then pour some 
melted butter over the toast, and lav the asparagus on the tt)ast 
entirely round the dish. Serve witn melted butler in a sauce- 
tureen. 

Green Peas should be boiled from twenty minutes to sixty, 
according to their age. String Beans the same Dandelions 
half an hour, or three quarters, according to age. Dandelions 
are much improved by cultivation. 

Sw«.ET Corn. — Corn is much sweeter to be boiled on the cob 
If made into sucatash, cut it from the cobs, and boil k with 
Lima beans, and a few slices of salt pork. It requires boiling 
from fifteen to thirty minutes, according to its age. 

Onions. — ^It is a good plan to boil onions in milk and water 
it diminishes the strong taste of that vegetable. It is an ex- 
cellent way of serving up onions, to chop them after they are 
boiled, and put them in a stewpan, witn a little milk, butter, 
salt, and pepper, and let them stew about fifteen minutes. This 
gives them a fine flavor, and they can be served up very hot. 

Tomatoes. — If very ripe, will skin easily ; if not, pour scald 
ing water on them, and let them remain in it four or five min« 
utes. Peel and put them into a stew-pan, with a table spoon- 
ful of water, if not very juicy ; if so, no water will be required. 
Put in a little salt, and stew them for half an hour ; then turn 
them into a deep dish with buttered toast. Another way of 
cooking them, which is considered very nice by epicures, is to 
put them in a deep dish, with fine oread crumbs, crackers 
pounded fine, a layer of each alternately ; put small bits of but* 
ter, a little salt and pepper on each layer — some cooks add a 
little nutmeg and sugar. Have a layer of bread crumbs on the 
top. Bake it three quarters of an hour. 

Gumbo.— Take an equal quantity of young tender ocra chopped 
fine, and ripe tomatoes skinned, an onion cut into slices, a small 
lump of butter, a little salt and pepper. Put the whole in a 
stew-pan, with a table-spoonful ot water, and stew it till tender- 

Ego Plant. — Cut the egg plant in slices half an inch thick. 
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and let it lay for sev^eral hours in salted water, to remoTe the 
bitter taste. To fry it put the slices in the frying-pan witJi a 
small quantity of butter, and turn them when one side is done. 
Be sure that they are thorousrhly cooked. Stuffed egv plant is 
sometimes preferred to fried. Peel the plant whole, cut it in 
two, and let it lay in salted water. Then scoop out the inside 
of the plant, chop it up Hne, mixing crumbs of bread, salt and 
butter w th it ; fry it, return it to the hollow e^g plant — join 
the cut pieces together, and let them bake awhile in an ovea 

Salsify on Otsteii Plant. — Scrape the salsify, cut it in long 
slips and parboil it, then chop it up fine and fry it with egg iiai- 
ter. 

It IS sometimes served with the roots whole, having f)een 
first thoroughly boiled and then fried in egg batter. 

Baked Beans. — Soak a quart of dried beans over night, in 
cold water ; drain off the water in the morning and stew-for 
half an hour in a little water, put them in a deep dish, with one 
pound of salt pork, cut the rind in strips, and place in the cen- 
tre of the dish. The pork should be sunk a little below the 
surface of the beans. Bake for three hours and a half A lump 
of saleratus should be thrown in while the beans are boiling, 
and a pint of water be added when they are put into the bake- pan. 

Lima Beans should be gathered young. Shell them, lay 
them in a pan of cold water, and then boil them about two 
hours, till they are quite soft. Drain them well, and add to 
them some butter. 

Squashes or Ctmbelins. — Cut up the squashes m pieces of 
an inch thick, having first pared the squash; if old, extract the 
seeds and boil the pieces until they break, mash them with a 
spoon, boil them a little longer, and when they are done, 
squeeze them through a colander. Mix them with a little salt 
and a sniall quantity of butter. 

Winter Squash. — Winter squashes are stewed in the same 
manner as others, but they require to remain over the fire a lit- 
tle longer. 

If kept in a dry place, they will remain good all winter ; but 
if they are once frozen, they lose their flavour, and are apt to 
decay. 

They are richer and firmer than the summer kind. After 
paring a winter squash, cut it in pieces, and, having taken out 
the seeds, boil it till it is tolerably soft in a small quantity of 
wat^r. When you think it sufficiently done, press out all the 
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water» mash the squash, and add a little batter, salt, and, if 
you fancy it, pepper. 

MusHRooBis. — The mushrooms proper to be used in cookery 
grow in the open pasture land, for those that grow near or un- 
der trees, are poisonous. The eatable mushrooms first appear 
very small, and of a round form, on a little stalk. They grow 
vi*ry rapidly, and the upper part and stalk are white. As they 
increase in size, the under part gradually opens, and shows 
a fringed fur of a very fine salmon color, which continues more 
or less till the mushroom has gained some size, and then turns 
to a dark brown. These marks should be attended to, and 
likewise whether the skin can be easily parted from the edge, 
and middle, and whether they have a pleasant smell. Those 
w liich are poisonous have a yellow skin, and the under part has 
not the clear flesh color of the real mushroom; besides which, 
they smell rank and disagreeable, and the fur is white or yel- 
low. 

In Stewing, if you wish to have the full taste of the mush- 
room only, after washing, trimming, and peeling them, put 
them into a stew-pan with a little salt and no water. Set them 
on coals, and stew them slowly till tender, adding nothing to 
them but a little butter rolled m flour, or else a little cream. 
Be sure to keep the pan well covered. 



RICE, MACARONI AND HOMINY. 

Southern method of boiling Rice. — ^Pick over the rice care- 
fully, rince it well in cold water till it is faithfully cleansed , 
drain off the water, then put it in a pot of boiling water, with a 
little salt. Allow as much as a quart of water to a tea-cup ol 
rice, as it absorbs the water very much while boiling. Boil it 
seveateen minutes ; then turn the water off very close ; set the 
pot over a few coals, and let it steam fifteen minutes with the 
Jid of the pot off. The beauty of the rice boiled in this way, 
s, that each kernel stands out by itself, while it is quite tender. 

an 1 ^^^'^^i^^' — ^^^ ^ piece of butter, half a pound of macaroni, 
an I * ®*^^ ^^^^ ^^^ water; boil ihem for three quarters of 

otk '""'' .t'^'* ^l^en take it out and drain it well. Put it into an- 

and 




Macaroni dressed Sweet. — Boil two ounces of macaroni in 
a pint of milk, with a bit of lemon-peel, and a good bit of cin 
namon, till the pipes are swelled to their utmost size without 
breaking. Lay them on a custard-dish, and pour a custard 
over them hot. Serve cold. 

HoMiNT. — ^Wash the hominy clean, and boil it with sufficient 
water to cover it. It should boil from four to five hours over 
a very slow fire. Eat it with butter and molasses, or with su- 
gar and milk. It is considered extremely wholesome food, es- 
pecially for children and delicate persons. 



VARIOUS MODES OF COOKINQ EQQS. 

Unless an esg is perfectly fresh it is unfit for any purpose. 
¥'ou may try the freshness of egcrs by putting them in a pan of 
cold water. Those that sink the soonest are the freshest. 
£ggs may be preserved a short time by putting them in a jar 
of salt or lime water with the small ends downwards. The 
salt should not afterwards be used. They may be preserved 
several months by greasing them all over with melted mutton 
suet, and wedging tnem close together in a box of bran. The 
small ends always downwards. 

To Boil Eggs. — Never attempt to boil an egg without a 
watch beside you. In three minutes an eg^ will boil soft, if 
the water in which it is placed is already boiling ; in four the 
white part is completely cooked — in ten minutes it is hard 
enough for salad. 

Poached Eggs. — The beauty of a poached egg is for the yolk 
to be Seen blushing through the white, which should only be 
just sufficiently hardened, to form a transparent veil for the 

Have some boiling water in a tea-kettle ; pass as much of il 
through a clean cloth as will half fill a stew-pan; break the 
egg into a cup, and when the water boils, remove the stew-pan 
from the stove, and gently slip the egg into it ; it must stand 
till the white is set ; then put it over a very moderate fire, and 
as soon as the water boils, the egg is ready ; take it up with a 
fllice, and neatly round off the ragged edges of the white ; send 
ihem up on bread toasted on one side only, with oi without 
butter. 

Er,f;s AND Bread. — Put half a handfull of bread crumbs into 
a sauce-pan, with a small quantity of cream, salt, pepper, and 



nntmeg, and let it stand till the bread has imbibed all the 
cream ; then break ten eggs into it, and having beaten them 
up t(^ether, fry it like an omelet. 

Omelet. — Fire or six eggs will make a ^ood sized omelet ; 
break them into a basin, and beat them well with a fork, and 
add a salt-spoonful of salt ; have some parsley ready chopped; 
heat it well up with thee^gs; then take four ounces of iresh 
Huiier, and break iialfof it into large bits, and put it into the 
omelet, and the other half into a very clean frying pan; when 
it IS melted, pour rn the omelet, and stir it with a spoon till it 
hes^ias to set, then turn it up all round the edges, and when it 
is of a nice brown it is done; the safest way to take it out is to 
put a plate on the omelet, and turn the pan upside down ; serve 
It on a hot dish ; it should never be done till just wanted. 

Scrambled eggs. — Beat seven or eight eggs quite light, and 
throw them into a clean frying-pan with a small quantity of 
butter, some salt and chopped parsley. Stir them carefully un- 
til they are well thickened, and turn them out on a hot dish, 
without permitting any portion of them to adhere to the frying- 
pan. Tnis dish is excellent with a trimming of stewed toma- 
toes. 



PICKLES. 

Kettles of block tin or lined with porcelain are the best for 
pickling. Iron discolors the acid, and the verdigris produced 
by the vinegar on hrat»s, copper, or bell-metal, is extremely poi- 
sonous. If, after keeping the pickles any time, you discern any 
svmploms of their not keeping well, boil them over again with 
fresh vinegar and spice. The jars in which pickles are kept 
should always be full enough of vinegar to cover the pickles 
themselves. Vinegar for pickles shoiild only boil five or six 
minutes. 

To Pickle Tomatoes. — The Tomatoes should not be very 
ripe when used for pickling. Mix in a large stone jar an ounce 
of mustard, half an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of pepper. 
Fill the jar half full of the best vinegar, then lay in the toma- 
toes, mixina: amongst them a dozen or more whole onions. 

The jar should not be coened for a month, when the pickle 
will be Hi for use. Great cafe must be laken to close the jar 
closely every lime that any of ihe pickles are laken out. ff 
these precautions are followed, ihe loinatoea will keep a 
year. 
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pEiiRCEs AND Africots. — Take those of a full growth, lm% 
perfectly green. Put to a gallon of yiiiegar half an ounce ol 
cloves, the same quantity of peppercorns, sliced ginger and 
mustard seed — ^add salt and boil the vinegar — then turn it on 
the peaches scalding hot. Tu.n the vmeg&r from them several 
times. Heat it seaming hot, and turn it oack while hot. 

Cucumbers. — Gather those that are small and green, and oi 
a quick growth. Turn boiling water on them as soon as pick- 
ed. Let ihem remain in it four or five hours, then put them in 
cold vinegar, with alum and salt, in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful of the former and a tea-cup of the latter, to every gal- 
lon of vinegar. When ^ou have done collecting the cucumbers 
for pickling, turn the vmegar from the cucumhers, scald and 
skim it till clear, then put in the pickles, let them scald with- 
out boilincf, for a few minutes ; then turn them while hot into 
the vesselyou intend to keep them in. A few peppercorn? 
improve the taste of the cucumbers. Another method of pick 
ling cucumbers, which is good, is to put them in salt and wa 
ter, as you pick them— changing the salt and water once in 
three or four days. When you nave done collecting your cu- 
cumbers for peeling, take them out of the salt and water, turn 
on scalding hot vinegar, with alum, salt and peppercorns in iL 

Mangoes. — Musk melons should be picked for mangoes, 
when they are green and hard. They should be cut open after 
they have been in salt water ten davs, the inside scraped out 
clean, and filled with mustard-seed, allspice, horseradish, small 
onions, &c., and sewed up again. Scalding vinegar poured up- 
on them. 

To Pickle Green Peppers. — The peppers must be pickled 
when half ripe, and the smallest ones chosen. Make a small 
bole at the top and another at the bottcm of the pepper, and ex- 
tract the core and seeds. A penknife snoual t)e used in per- 
forming this operation. Simmer the peppers for a whole day 
in salt and water over a very moderate fire — stir them every 
once and awhile that those at the bottom may not burn. Leave 
them over night to cool, and the next morning lay them gently 
into a jar, spnnkle a small quantity of mustard over them, and 
fill up the jar with cold vinegar. 

Butternuts and Walnuts.— The nuts for pickling should 
be gathered as early as July, When a pin will go through 
them easily, they are young enough to pickle. Soak them in 
salt and water a week — then dram it off. Rub them with a 
cloth, to get off the roughness. To a gallon of vinegar put a 
tea-cup of salt, a table- spoonful of powdered cloves and mace, 
m'lcd together, half an ounce of allspice, and peppercorn*' 



Boil therinegar and «|)ice^ And tilrii it whilehotoiitothemlU 
Iti the eoorae of a week, scald the rinegar, and turn it liack on 
Ihem while hot They will he fit for use m the course of a 
Ibrtnighu 

BAxasBsiEa.— Barberries make Teij good pickles, an 1 are al- 
ways Qsefhl in ornamenting certain dishes. Leave the barber 
ries on the ttem» ky themm a stone jar and fill it up with cold 
naegar. 

Ohioxi.— -Ptod and hoQ them in mflk and water ten cdautes. 
To a gallon of rinegar pot half an ounce of cinnamon and mace, 
a quaner of an oonce of elores, a small tea-cup of salt, and half 
an oonce of alom. Heat the rinc^r, together with the spi- 
ces, scalding hot, and torn it on to the onions, which should pre- 
Tioosly hare the water and mOk drained from them. Corer 
them tight till eold. 



PRESERVES, JELLIES, JAMS, SbO. 

Brass and metal kettles shoold never be used in the prepara- 
tion of preserves. Iron ware lined with porcelain, or tm is 
moch preferable, and not sobject to the verdigris, which acids 
produce on the c^ers. It is had economy to use too little su- 
gar in the preservation of fruit. When they once be^D to spoil 
they can never again be rendered eatable. Jellies without suf- 
ficient sugar will not con^^eal. Preserves to look clear and hand- 
some shcmld be made with loaf sugar. Small jars are prefera- 
ble to large ones in putting away preserves, as frequent expo- 
sure to the air is apt to sp-ai the fruit. After pouring the pre- 
serves into jars cut out several round pieces of paper, exactly 
made to fit the mouth of the jar, and after laying one or two d 
them over the fruit, pour upon it a tea-spooniul of good brandy, 
then coyer the jar closely with bladder skin or some paper, (the 
former is preferable,) and tie it down in a manner which w^i 
entirely exclude the air. If the preserves candy after being 
kept a short time, the jar in which they are held should be 
placed in a kettle (^ water which may be permitted to boil from 
half to three quarters of an hour. 

To Clasift Sugar. — To every three pounds of loaf sugar 
allow the beaten white of one eg^, and a pint and a half of wa- 
ter ; break the sugar small, put it into a nicely-cleaned bras; 
pan, and pour the water over it ; let it stand sometime before 
t be put upon the fire ; then add the beaten whites of the eggs ; 
Stir it till the su^r be entirely dissolved, and when it boils up. 



p(m in a quarter of a pint of cold water ; let it boil up a secfjod 
time ; take it off the fire and let it settle for fifteen minutes , 
carefully take off all the scum ; put it on the fire, and boil it till 
sufficiently thick, or if required, till cand^ high ; in order to as- 
certain which, drop a little from a spoon mto a small jar of cold 
water, and if it become quite hard, it is then sufficiently done. 

To PRESERVE Water Melon Rind and Cftrons. — ^Pare off the 
green skin, cut the water melon rind into pieces. Weigh the 
pieces, and allow to each pound a pound and a half of loaf sugar. 
Line your kettle with green vine leaves, and put in the pieces 
without the sugar. A layer of vine leaves must cover each 
layer of melon rind. Pour in water to cover the whole, and 
place a thick cloth over the kettle. Simmer the fruit for two 
hours after scattering a few bits of alum amongst it. Spread 
the melon rind on a dish to cool. Melt the sugar, usingr a pint 
of water to a pound and a half of sugar, and mix with it some 
beaten white of eg^. Boil and skim the sugar. When quite 
clear, put in the rind and let it boil two hours ; take out the 
rind, boil up the syrup again and pour it over the rind, and let 
it remain sul nignt. The next moming boil the syrup with 
lemon juice, allowing one lf>mon to a quart of syrup. When if 
is thick enough to hand in a arop from the point of a spoon, it ia 
done. Put the rind in jars, and pour over it the syrup. It ia 
not fit for use immediately. 

Citrons xaBj be preserved in the same manner, first paring ofl 
the outer skm, and cutting them into quarters. Also green 
Hmes. 

Apples. — Weigh equal quantities of good brown sugar and of 
apples ; peel, core, and mince them small. Boil the sugar, al- 
lowing to every three pounds a pint of water; skim it well, and 
boil it pretty thick ; then add the apples, the grated peel of one 
or two lemons, and two or three pieces of white ginger ; boil 
till the apples fall, and look clear and yellow. This preserve 
will keep for years. 

Pine Apples. — Take those that are ripe, and perfectly fresh— ^ 
pare off the rind, and cut the apples in slices an inch thick. 
Powder the same weight of white sugar as you have pine ap- 
ples — lay the pine apples in a deep dish, and sprinkle part of thi 
powdered sugar between each layer of apples. Reserve about 
half of the sugar. Let the apples remain till the succeedhig 
day — then turn the syrup from them, and mix it with the re- 
served sugar, and half a pint of water, for three or four pounds 
of pine apple. Boil the syrup, take it from the fire, and when 
cool, put in the apples, simmer them gently till tender, let them 
vemain in a deep dish for several days — they should be cover'»4 
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op tight, and kept in a cool place. Whenever there is any ap- 
pearance of fermentation, turn the syrup from them, scald it, 
and turn it back hot on to the pine apples. Keep them in glass 
or china jars, covered tight, and in a cool place. 

Apple Jellt. — Take apples, codling or nonsuch, pare and 
cut them in slices, put them into a deep stewpan, with as 
mucn water as will cover them, boil them gently till they 
will mash, and then strain them through a jelly bag; to every 
pint of liquor add one pound of loaf sugar ; boil it till it comes 
to the top for ten minutes, then pour it into a mould wiih or 
without sliced lemon peel. A quart only should be done at 
a time ; the apples should be lull grown but not too ripe. 
This jelly will keep, and make a pretty dish at any time. 

Crab Apples. — Make a syrup, allowing the same weight of 
sugar as apples. Let it cool, then put in the apples, a ^w at 
once, so that they will not crowd, and break to pieces. Boil 
them till they begin to break, then take them out of the kettle. 
Boil the syrup in the course of three or four days, and turn it 
while hot on to the apples. This c(»itinue to do at intervals 
of two or three days, till the apples appear to be thoroughly 
preserved. 

To Preserve Qutnces. — Quinces if very ripe, are ' est pre 
served in the following manner : Pare and cut them i slices 
an inch thick — take out the cores carefully so as to hive tht 
slices in the form of a ring. Allow a pound of nice white su- 
^ar for each pound of the fruit — dissolve it in cold water, r-av- 
ing a quart of the latter to a pound of sugar, then put iii ch€ 
sliced quinces, and let them soak in it ten or twelve hours. 
Put them in a preserving kettle, and put it on a moderate fire — 
cover them over, and let the quinces boil gently — there shouk 
be more than enough syrup to cover the quinces. When a 
broom splinter will go through them easily, take them from 
the fire, and turn them out. In the course of a week, turn 
the syrup from them, and boil it down, so that there will be 
just enough to cover :he fruit. When not very ripe, pare and. 
•;ut the quinces eithei in rings or quarters, take out the cores 
and boil the quinces in fair water, till they begin to grow len- 
der — take them up, and strain the water in which they are 
boiled — put in either brown or white sugar — ^add a little cold 
water. When lukewerm, put in the whites of eggs and clarify 
it — let it cool, fhen put in the quinces, and boil them slowly 
for half an hour. Keep them cover jd over while boiling, if 
you wish to have them of a light a lor. Turn them out into 
pots as soon as preserved, and set leni away in a cool place. 
LiK)k at them in the course of a 'i*' •; f> see if they have fer- 
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intfited — if so, turn the syrup from them, boil it, and turn it 
back while hot. The parings and cores of the quinces can b« 
Qsed for marmalade, with a few whole ones. Some people 
prefer to preserve the quinces with the cores in, but the 
syrup will not look clear. The following is a cheap method 
of preserving quinces, and answers very well for common use 
Pare, halve, and take out the cores of the quinces, and boil the 
parings in ne^ cider till soft. Strain the cider, and for five 
pounds of quinces put in a pound of brown su^r, a quart of 
molasses, the beaten while of an egg — clarify it, then put in 
the quinces. There should be rather more than enough cider 
to cover the quinces, as it wastes a good deal while the quin- 
ces are boiling. The peel of an orange cut in small pieces, 
and boiled with them, gives the quinces a fine flavor. 

Quince Marmalade. — Gather the fruit when fully ripe, and 
of a fine yellow; pare, quarter and core it. Put the quinces 
mto a saucepan with a little water, set them on the fire until 
they are quite soft ; then take them out, and lay them on a 
sieve to drain ; rub them through j and put to each pound oi 
the strained quinces a pound of brown sugar. Set it on a few 
coals, and let it stew slowly, stirring it constantly. When it 
has stewed an hour, take a little of it out, let it get cold — if it 
then cuts smooth, it is sufficiently stewed. 

QiTiNC Jellt. — Halve the quinces, and take out the cores. 
Boil the quinces till very soft in clear water, mash them, and 
let theni drain through a flannel bag, without squeezing them. 
Put to the quince liquor, when drained through the bag, white 
sugar in the proportion of a pound to a pint of liquor. Add the 
whites of eggs, and clarify it. When clear, boil it on a moder- 
ate fire, till it becomes a thick jelly. Fill glasses with the jel- 
ly, and cover them tight. The quince pulp that remains in the 
ielly-bag can be made into marmalade. 

To Preserve Peaches*, Apricots, Nectarines and Plums. 
September is the best month for peaches, as they are then hard- 
er and larjp^er. Weigh the peaches, put them mto a preserv- 
mg pan mil of cold water with a slice or two of lemon ; set 
them on a slow fire, have ready a sieve and a napkin, and be 
careful not to do them too much. 

Some of the peaches will be ready sooner than others : wnen 
they begin to be soft they are done enough ; take them out as 
they^ become soft and drain them on a sieve, and let them stand 
until cold ; then make a syrup, to every pound of peaches al- 
loi\ ing a pound of loaf sugar — use some of the water in which 
the peaches were boiled for the syrup. Crack the pits of hali 
B df*zen peaches, throw them into hot water and remove their 
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•kins, then boil them with the syrup you are makinsr. Pn 
the peaches into jars and glasses, and pour the syrup ovei 
cheni. 

Cut several round pieces of paper, dip them in brandy, lay 
them over the preserves, and tie up the jars. 

Apricots, Nectarines and Plums, may be preserved in th« 
same manner. 

This way of preserving peaches is much preferable to cut 
ling them up and then preserving them. The fruit should no 
be permitted to boil until it becomes shrivelled. 

Brandy Peaches, Plums, &c. — Gather peaches before ihcy 
are quite ripe, prick them with a large needle, and rub off the 
down with a piece of flannel. Cut a quill and pass it careful- 
ly round the stone to loosen it. Put them into a lar^e preserv- 
ing pan, with cold water rather more than enough to cover 
them, and let the water become gradually scalding hot. If 
the water does more than simmer very gently, or if the fire be 
fierce, the fruit will be likely to crack. When they are tender, 
lift them carefully out, and fold them up in flannel or a soft 
table cloth, in several folds. Have ready a quart, or more, as 
the peaches require, of the best white brandy, and dissolve ten 
ounces of powdered sugar in it. When the peaches are cool, 
put them mto a elass jar, and pour the brandy and sugar over 
them. Cover widi leather and a bladder. Apricots and plunu 
m the same way. 

Green Gages. — ^AUow equal weights of sugar and gages. 
Make a syrup of white sugar, and just water enough to cover 
the plums. Boil the plums slowly in the syrup ten minutes- 
turn them into a dish, and let them remain four or five days, 
then boil them again, till the syrup appears to have entered the 
plums. Put them into a china jar, and in the course of a week 
turn the syrup from them, scald it, and turn it over them hot. 

To Preserve Pears.— Pare them very thin, and simmer 
them in a thin syrup, allowing only one quarter of a pound of 
liugar to a pound of pears. Let them lie for two days, add an- 
other quarter of a pound of sugar to each pound of pears, and 
simmer them again. Let iheni lie all night, or longer rf^ you 
please, then simmer them once more, this time adding half a 
pound of sugar to each pound of pears, with the juice of half 
a lemon to every two pounds of fruit. A small portion of the 
lemon peel may also be used. The fruit may then be drained 
and dried in the sun, so that they may be used dry ; or thev 
may be poured into jars with the syrup over tliern. 

Another mude oi presprving pears, and a less troublesome 
one, IS to pare, quarter and core the pears, boil them for an 
liour in as much water as will cover them, then add lo ever) 
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poand of pears a pound of white sugar and the juice of half a 
lemon, boil the whole and skim it. When the pears a^e soft 
pour them into jars and the syrup over them; tie up the jars. 
This is a much more expeditious way of preserving the 
pears, and perhaps the best for large families, where sweet- 
meats are in daily use; but the fruit itself does not look at 
clear and beautiful as when preserved by the former method 

Pear Marmalade. — Boil the pears with the skins on. When 
soft, rub them through a sieve, and put to each pound of pulp 
three-quarters of a pound of brown sugar. Stew it over a slow 
fire till it becomes a thick jelly. It should be stirred constantly. 

Baked Pears. — Take half a dozen fine pears ; peel, cut them 
in halves, and take out the cores ; put them into a pan with 
half a pound of sugar, and some water. Set them in a moder- 
ate oven till tender, then put them on a slow fire to stew gent- 
y ; add grated lemon-peel, and more sugar, if necessary. They 
will be sufficiently red. 

Red Currant Jelly, — Strip the currants, out them in jars 
or pans, and bake them ; strain off the juice through a sieve; 
having loaf su^r pounded and dried, in the proportion of ^ne 
pound to one pint of juice, set the juice over the fire, and when 
foiling f throw in the su^r gradually, stirring the whole time ; 
this must be done quickly, for by the time all the sugar is 
stirred in the juice will be ready to jelly, and if left too long 
over the fire, the jelly will become canaied. Pour into small- 
sized jars. By this method, the jelly will be perfectly clear 
without skimming, which saves waste and trouble. 

GoosEEtr.RiES. — The tops and tails being removed from the 
gooseberries, allow an equal quantity of finely pounded loaf su- 
gar, and put a layer of each alternately into a large deep jar ; 
pour into it as much dripped currant juice, either red or white, 
as will dissolve the sugar, adding its weight in sugar ; the fol- 
lowing day put all into a preservmg pan and boil it. 

Gooseberry Fool. — Stand your fruit, mixed with Lisbon su 
pir, in a iar, on a stove, with a gill of water; when soft, pulp 
It through a colander; then have ready a sufficiency of milk aiic' 
cream, or, in lieu of the latter, an e%%, boiled together, but cold 
before used ; sweeten it well, and stir in the fruit gradually. 
Apples may be done in the same manner. 

Gooseberry Jam. — Take what quantity you please of red 
rough, ripe gooseberries; take half their quantity of lump su- 
gar; break them well, and boil them together for half anhoui 
f« more, if necessary. Put it into pots, and cover with pap«» 
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Feotted Fruit. — Pick out the finest cherries, plums, apri 
eots, grapes, or small pears — leave on their stalks. Beat the 
whites of three eggs to a stiff froth — drain them, and beat the 
part that drips off again. Lay the fruit in the beaten egg with 
the stalks upward — select them out one by one and dip them 
into a cup of Hnely powdered su^r. Cover a pan with a sheet 
of fine paper, place (he fruit inside of it, and set it in an oven 
that is cooling. When the icing on the fruit becomes firm piJp 
them on a dish and set them in a cool place. 

Black Currant JeliIt. — This jelly may be made in the same 
manner as red, but brown sugar can be used. Black currant 
jelly is vt;ry efficacious in curing sore throats, hoarseness, and 
oppression of the ches^ 

Grape Jelly. — Take out the stones, mash the grapes with 
your hands, (they must be ripe,) then squeeze them through a 
cloth to extract all the juice from them, and boil and finish the 
same as currant jelly. Use half a pound of sugar io each 
pound of fruit. 

Cranberry Jelly. — Make a very strong isinglass jelly. 
When cold, mix it with a double quantity of cranberry juice 
pressed, sweeten it, and boil it up ; then strain it into a shape. 
The sugar must be good lump, or the jelly will not be clear. 

To Preserve Strawberries, Raspberries, and Blackber- 
ries, iVHOLE. — The strawberries should be gathered fresh from 
the vines, those which have been carried about in baskets for 
several hours, or jolted in waggons, can never be preserved 
whole. 

Select out the largest, and those perfectly unbroken. Mash 
up the others and boil them for a quarter of an hour without 
any water — strain them through a fine jelly bag. Nothing but 
the liquid should pass through. 

Measure the juice and allow a pound of loaf sugar to everi* 
quart of strawberry juice. 

When you make the syrup allow a pint f spring water to 
every two pounds of sugar — skim the syrup thoroughly. When 
the scum ceases to rise pour in the juice of the raspberries and 
boil it from five to fifteen minutes, or until the syrup will hai.g 
ui drops from a spoon. 

Pour the syrup into glass jars or tumblers, and lifting the 
whole strawberries with a spoon, put as many of them in each 
iar as it will hold, without being at all crowded. The syrup 
should cover all well, and it is better to have too few than too 
many in every jar. I^et the jars stand until the syrup is quite 
cold, and then tie them up with paper dipped in brandy. 
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8ome persons think it better to boil the whole strawbemeu 
for a few minutes in the syrup, but this is not a mode we 
should Eccommend, as it is almost impossible to prevent iheif 
breaking in taking them out of the preserving pan, and they 
eook sufficiently when immersed in the hot syrup. 

Raspberry Jelly. — Take two-thirds of raspberries, and on# 
third red currants ; pick them, press the juice through 9 
sieve into a pan, cover and place in a cellar, or any othei 
cool place for three days ; at the end of that time, raise the 
thick skin formed at the top and pour the juice into another 
weigh it, and put it, wiih half the quantity of sugar, into a pre- 
serving pan, and set it on the fire ; a great deal of scum will 
rise at first, which must all be taken oS*; leave it on the 
fire for an hour ; then pour a few drops on a cold plate ; if ii 
cools of the proper consistency for jellies, take it from the fire, 
and whilst hot, pour it into pots. Let the jelly be quite cold be- 
fore the pots are covered. 

Raspberry Jam. — Take four parts of raspberries and one part 
of red currant juice, boil it for fifteen or twenty minutes with 
an equal weight of sugar. Skim off the dross as it rises. 

Or, use raspberries alone, and no juice. 

Apple Compote. — Fine Spitzenberg apples, or ripe pippins, 
are the best for apple compote. If you use Spitzenbergs, co- 
lour the preserves with half a tea spoonful of cochineal dis- 
solved in white wine. 

Make a syrup of loaf sugar — allowmg a pound of apples to 
a pound of sugar. Be very particular in skimming it until it 
18 qjiite clear. The apples should be pared very nicely and 
their cores extracted, with an instrument made for the purpose, 
before they are weighed. Boil the apples in as much water as 
will cover them until they become soft, but take care that they 
do not commence to break. Those that cook first should be re- 
moved on a strainer until they are all tender. Squeeze the 
juice of one large lemon for every pound of loaf sugar. Pare 
ofi* the lemon peel if possible without breaking it — boil the 
juice and the peel in the same water that has boiled the apples. 
Pour in the syrup as soon as ihe lemon peel is tender, and boil 
it ten minutes. The apples which have been cooling on a disL 
should then be gently put in jars and the hot syrup pourec 
on them. Tie up the jars and do not open them for a fortnight 

Black Butter. — This is a very nice preserve to spread oi 
bread for children, and much healthier in the winter tha* 
salt butter. Take any kind of berries, currants, or cherries— 
(the latter must be stoned) — to every pound of fruit allow hal 
a potmd of sugar, and boil it till it is reduced one fourth. 
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PASTRY, PUDDINGS, AND OTHER 

DAINTIES. 

Pastry should always be prepared in a cool plare, as the hea 
renders il heayy. The butter should be thoroughly washed ia 
colu water to abstract the salt. Paiste should be baked in a 
close oven where no air can reach it. The best rolling pins 
are straight with long handles. Pastry is always better fresh 
than after being kept a day or twa 

For a good common pifcrtut allow half a pound of shorten- 
ing to a pound of flour. If liked quite short, allow three- 
quarters or a pound of shortening to a pound of the flour. Pie 
^rust looks the nicest made entirely of lard, but it does not taste 
so good as it does to have some butter used in making it In 
winter, beef shorteninfi[, mixed with butter, makes ^ood plain 
nie crust. Rub half of the shortening with two-thirds of the 
iour — to each pound of flour put a tea-spoonful of salt. When 
the shortening is thorou£^hlY mixed with the flour, add just suf- 
ficient cold water to render it moist enough to roll out easily. 
Divide the crust into two equal portions — ^lay one of them one 
side for the upper crust, take the other, roll it out quite thin, 
flouring your rolling-board and pin, so that the crust wUl not 
stick to tnem, and line your pie plates, which should be pre- 
viously buttered — fill your plates with your fruit, then roll out 
the upper crust as tiiin as possible, spread on the reserved 
shortemng, sprinkle over the nour, roll it up, and cut it into as 
many pieces as you have pies to cover. Roll each one out 
about half an inch thick, and cover the pies — trim the edfi^es 
off neatly with a knife, and press the crust down round the eoge 
of the plate with a jagging iron, so that the iuices of the fruit 
may not run out while bakinff. Pastry, to be nice, should be 
baked in a quick oven. In cold weather it is necessary to warm 
the shortenmg before using it for pie crust, but it must not be 
melted, or the crust will not be flaky. 

Puff Paste, or Confectioneb's Pastry. — ^Weigh out a pound 
tnd a (quarter of sifted flour, and a pound of butter. Rub about 
one-third of the butter with two-thirds of the flour, a tea-spoon 
fui of salt. When the butter is thoroughly mixed with the flour 
add one beaten egg, and cold water to moisten it sufficiently u 
roll out. Sprinkle part of the reserved flour on a board, cut tlx 
butter into small pieces, and roll them out as thin as possible. 
In order to do so, it will be necessary to rub a great deal of th6 
flour on the moulding board and rolling-pin. Lay the butter, a:i 
fast as rolled out, on to a floured plate, each piese b^ itself— roL 
out the pastry as thin as it can be rolled, cover 't with the rolled 
tatter, sprinkle on part of the reserved flour, and loU the crusi 



Psetes ere camprleed as rollowe : almond, rice, coco&niit, etc.. and are 
made Into nnmeroiut delectable diehes, the preparation ot which Is fnlly 
described In (lilamlume. 

Ckeah Crust. — Stir a little fine salt into a pound of dry 
flour, and mis gradually with it sufficient very lliick. aweet 
creaiu to form a amooth paste; it will be found sufficiently 

food for coumion family dinners without tlic addition of 
utter; but to mukc an excellent crust, roll in four ounces 
in the usual way, nftei' liaving given the paste a couple of 
titrns. Handle it as liglitl; as passible in making it, and 
send it to the oven as soon as it is ready; it may be used 
for fruit tarts, puffa, and otiier varieties of small pastry, or 
for good meat pies. Six ounces of butter to the pound of 
flour will give a ter;/ ridt crust. 

Plour, one pound; aalt, one small salt-spoonful (moi'e for 
meat pics); rich cream, one-half to three-quarters of a pint; 
butter, four ounces; for ricliest crust, six ounces. 

Common Wihe Sauce. — Sweeten a qnnrter-pint ot good 
melted butter with an ounce and a half of sugar, anti add to 
it gradually a couple of glasses of nine; stir it until it is at 
the point of boiling, and serve it immediately. Lemon-grate 
or nutmeg can be added at pleasure. 



All the dishes for deBsert are now nsnall; placed down the centre of the 
table, dried and fresh Irnit allemalely, the former being Brranscd on emsU 
round or oval filai-o plates and the latteron the dlflieewtth eKins, The fruit 
should always lie gathered on the aame day that it la reqntred for [he table, 

aronnd It. Cheese, plain and grated, la very often served at desterC. 

Excellent Lkmonadb. — Rasp, with a qunrtei- pound of 
sugar, tlio rind of a verj fine juicy lemon, reduce it tii jiow- 
der, and pour on it the strained juice of the fi'uit. Press the 
mixture into a jar, and when wanted for use dissolve n table- 
spoonful of it in II ^lasa of water. It will keep a cotisidenthle 
time. If too sweet for the taste of the lirinkcr, a very small 
portion of citric acid may be added wlien it h taken. 

Cape Noir. — This is the very essence of coffee, and is 
serTcd In nearly bH French families, as well as in thoec.of 
many otlier countries, immediately after the dessert. Almut 
two-thirds of a siiiall r.upful — nut more — sweetened almost 
to syrup »ith highly refined sugar in lumps, is usually takc'u 
by each person ; commonly with liqueurs after it, but not in- 
variably. To moke it, proceed exactly as for the breakfast- 
coffee, but add only so much water as is required to make 
the strongest jwasible infusion. "While sugar-candy in pow- 
der may be served with it in addition to the sugar in lumps. 
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ap. Continue to roll out the crust, and put on the reserved but- 
ter and fionr, till the whole is used. Roll it out lightly, about 
half an inch thick, for the upper crust, or rim to your pie»^ 
plain pie crust should be used for the under crust to the pnes. 
Puff pastry, to be nice, should be baked in a quick oven till 6f a 
light brown color. If it browns before the fruit in the pie is 
sufficiently baked, cover it with thick paper. 

Rhubarb Pies. — ^Take the tender stalks of the rhubarb, strip 
otf the skin, and cut the stalks into thin slices. Line deep plates 
with pie crust, then put in the rhubarb, with a thick layer of 
sugar to each layer of rhubarb — ^a little grated lemon peel im- 
proves the pie. Cover the pies with a crust — ^press it down 
tight around the edge of the plate, and prick the crust with a 
fork, so that the crust will not burst while baking, and let out 
the juices of the pie. Rhubarb pies should be baked about an 
hour, in a slow oven — ^it will not do to bake them quick. Some 
cooks stew the rhubarb before making it into pies, but it is not 
so good as when used without stewing. 

Pumpkin Pie. — Halve the pumpkin, take out the seeds — ^rinse 
the pumpkin, and cut it into small strips — stew them over a 
moderate fire, in just sufficient water to prevent their burning 
to the bottom of the pot. When stewed soft, turn off the wa- 
ter, and let the pumpkin steam, over a slow fire, for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, taking care that it does not burn. Take it 
from the fire, and strain it when cool, through a sieve. If you 
wish to have the pies very rich, put to a quart of the stewed 
pumpkin two quarts of milk and twelve eggs. If you like them 
plain, put to the quart of pumpkin one quart of milk and three 
eggs. The thicker the pie is of the pumpkin, the less w^ili be 
the number of eggs required for them. One egg, with a table- 
spoonful of flour, will answer for a quart of the pumpkin, if very 
little milk is used. Sweeten the pumpkin with sugar, and a 
very little molasses — ^the sugar and eggs should be beaten to- 
gether. Ginger, grated lemon rind, or nutmeg, is good spice 
for the pies. Pumpkin pie's require a very hot oven. 

PoTATOE Pie. — Boil Carolina or mealy Irish potatoes until 
they are quite soft. When peeled, mash and strain them. To 
a quarter of a pound of potatoes, put a quart of milk, three 
table-spoonfuls of melted butter, four beaten eggs, a wineglass 
of wine— add sugar and nutmeg to the taste. 

Peaoh Pie. — ^Take mellow juicy peaches — wash and put 
tliem in a deep pie plate, lined with pie crust. Sprinkle a tliick 
layer of sugar on each layer of peaches, put in about a table- 
8i*oonful of water, and sprinkle a little flour over the top— co- 
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Ter it with a thick crust, and bake the pie from fiflj to siitj 
minutes. 

OoooANUT PiB. — Cut off the brown part of the cocoannt, 
grate the white part, and mix it with milk, and set it on the 
fire, and let it boil slowly eight or ten minutes. To a pound of 
the grated cocoanut, allow a quart of milk, eight eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of sifted white sugar, a glass of wine, a small cracker, 
pounded fine, two spoonfuls of melted butter, and half a nut- 
meg. The eggs and sugar should be beaten together to a froth, 
then the wine stirred in. Put them into the milk and cocoanut, 
which should be first allowed to get quite cool — ^add the cracker 
and nutmeg — turn the whole into deep pie plates, with a lining 
and rim of puff paste. Bake them as soon as turned into the 
plates. 

A Plain Custard Pie. — ^Boil a quart of milk with half a 
dozen peach leaves, or the rind of a lemon. When they have 
flavored the milk, strain it, and set it where it will boil. Mix 
a table-spoonful of flour, smoothly; with a couple of table-spoon- 
fuls of milk, and stir it into the boiling milk. Let it boil a min- 
ute, stirring it constantly — take it from the fire, and when cool, 
put in three beaten eggs — sweeten it to the taste, turn it into deep 
pie plates, and bake the pies directly in a quick oven. 

Apple Dumplings. — ^Pare and scoop out the core of six large 
baking apples, put part of a clove and a little grated lemon peel 
inside of each, and enclose them in pieces of puff paste; boil 
them in nets for tiie purpose, or bits of linen, for an hour. He- 
fore serving, cut off a small bit from the top of each, and put in 
a tea-spoonful of sugar, and a bit of fresh butter; replace the bit 
of paste, and strew over them pounded loaf sugar. 

Batter Pudding. — Into a pint and a half of sifted flour stir 
gradually, so that it may not be lumpy, a quart of milk. Beat 
seven eggs, and put in, together w^ith a couple of table-spoon- 
fuls of melted batter, and a couple of tea-spoonfuls of salt Grate 
in half of a nutmeg — add, if you want the pudding very rich, half 
a pound of raisins. They should not be put into a baked pud- 
ding till it has been cooking long enough to thicken, so that the 
raisins will not sink to the bottom. A pudding made in this 
manner is good either baked or boiled. It takes two hours to 
boil, and an hour and a quarter to bake it. When boiled, the 
bag should not be more than two-thirds full, as flour puddings 
swell very much. It should be put into boiling water, and kept 
boiling constantly. If the water boils away, so as to leave 
any part of the bag uncovered, more boiling water should be 
added. Wlien the pudding has boiled eight or nine minutes, 
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the bag should be turned over, otherwise, the pudding will be 
heavy. Flour puddings should be eaten as soon as cooked, as 
they fall directly. Serve them up with rich sauce. 

A Plain Riob Pudding. — ^To make a plain rice pudding, boil 
a pint of rice until it is quite soft. Mix two ounces of butter and 
four table -spoonfuls of sugar, a quart of rich milk with the rice, 
boil them together, and let them partially cool. Beat five eggs 
until they are quite light and stir them into the rice. It should 
bake about an hour. 

RioE Milk. — This dish is an excellent one, and very simply, 
and quickly made. After washing a pint of rice in two differ- 
ent waters, boil it well with about half a pound of raisins, from 
which the stems have been carefully picked. Pour off the wa- 
ter, and mix a quart of rich milk with the rice. Let it boil for 
about five minutes, and after mixing with it four table-spoonfuls 
of brown sugar, beat two eggs until they are liglit, and pour 
them into the milk, stirring it all the time. After the rice and 
eggs are well mixed together, they should boil from three to five 
min4ites. If they are not well stirred, the eggs will form a cus- 
tard on the surface, which is not desirable. 

MiNOE Pies. — Fresh tonjriie uiuat be used. It should be for 
two days well covered with equal quantities of salt, brown 
sugar, and powdered doves. After boiling it until it is thorough- 
ly done — say two hours — skin it and mince it fine. Pick, wash, 
and dry three pounds of currants, grate the rind of five lemons 
and extract tiieir juice, blanch and pound an ounce of bitter al- 
monds and a pound of sweet almonds, powder four nutmegs, 
and grind together a dozen cloves and a dozen blades of mace ; 
chop up three pounds of beef suet, six pounds of Sultana raisins, 
and six of the best pippin apples, after paring and coring tiiem. 
Mix them together, pouring over them a quart of Madeira wine 
and a pint of brandy. 

This mince meat should be placed in a tolerably deep disli 
and baked witli puff paste. It should be thorouglily baked. 
Most persons prefer to eat these pies warm, but they are by no 
means unpalatable when cold. 

These pies are richer when the mince meat has been left f\>r 
a few days in a stone jar, closely covered with a paper which 
has been steeped in brandy. When taken out, a little more 
sugar and a small quantity of brandy should be added to tlie 
mixture before the pies are made. 

English Plum Pudding. — Soak three-quarters of a pound of 
crackers in two quarts of milk — they should be broken in small 
pieces. When they have soaked soft, put m a quarter of a 
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poQud of melted butter, the same weight of rolled sugar, indf 
a piut of wheat flour, a wine glass of wiue, and a grated nut* 
meg. Beat ten eggs to a froth and stir them into the milk. 
Add half a pound of seeded raisins, the same weight of Zante 
ourrants, and a quarter of a pound of citron, cut in small strips. 
Bake or boil it a couple of hours. 

BiED^s Nest Pudding. — ^If you wish to make what is called 
**bird^s nest puddings," prepare your custard, — ^take eight or ten 
pleasant apples, pare them, dig out the core, but leave them 
whole, set them in a pudding dish, pour your custard over them, 
and bake them about thirty minutes. 

AsBOw Root Pudding. — ^Dissolve four tea-cupfuls of arrow 
root in a quart of fvesh milk. Boil it with a few bitter almonds 
pounded up, or peach leaves, to give it a flavor. Stir it well 
while it is boiling, or until it becomes a smooth batter. When 
it is quite cool, add six eggs, well beaten, to the batter, then mix 
with it a quarter of a pound of powdered white sugar — ^if brown 
is used it spoils the color. Grate some lemon peel into the mix- 
ture and add a little of the juice. The pudding should be baked 
an hour and sent to the table cold. Quince, raspberry, or straw- 
berry preserves, may be served with it; and to add to the ap- 
pearance, ornament the top with slices of preserves. 

Oranob Pudding. — Wash half a pound of butter until all the 
salt is extracted, then mix it well with half a pound of powder- 
ed white sugar, and a wine-glass of brandy — wine may be used 
but it is not as good. Grate the rind of three ordinary sized 
oranges and squeeze their juice. Beat together six fresh eggs 
and stir them into the butter and sugar, after which, add the 
prepared orange. Lay a border of putf paste around the pud- 
ding dish, and then bake from half to three-quarters of an hour. 
Serve it cold, and grate over white sugar mixed with a little nut- 
meg. The latter ingredient, however, is not generally preferred. 

Lemon Pudding. — May be made in the same manner as orange 
puddings; substituting the lemons for oranges. 

QuiNOB Pudding. — ^Pare six large quinces, cut out the cores 
and blemishes, chop tliem as flne as possible, and boil them two 
hours with as little water as possible, stirring them frequently 
that they may not burn. Drain off the water and mix them, 
when cold, with a pint of cream and half a pound of powdered 
sugar. Beat the yolks of seven eggs, using the whites of two, 
and stir them gradually into the mixture, to which add a glass 
of rose-water. Stir the whole together for some time and bake 
it in a buttered dish an hour, or if the oven is not very hot ao 
hour and a half. Serve it cold. 
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CoooANUT Pudding — A quarter of a pound of oocoanati 
grated; a quarter pound of powdered white sugar; three 
ounce:^ and a half of fresh butter ; the whites only of six eggs: 
a table-spoonful of wine and brandy mixed ; half a tea-spoonful 
of rose-water. 

Break up a cocoanut, and take the thin brown skin carefully 
off, with a knife. Wash all the pieces in cold water, and then 
wipe them dry, with a clean towel. Weigh a quarter of a 
pound of cocoanut, and grate it very fine into a soup-plate. 
Stir the butter and sugar to a cream, and add the liquor and 
rose-water gradually to them. Beat the whites only of six 
eggs, till they stand alone on the rods ; and then stir the beaten 
white of egg, gradually, into the butter and sugar. Afterwards, 
sprinkle in, by degrees, the grated cocoanut, stirring hard all 
the time. Then stir all very well at the last. Have ready a 
puff-paste, sufficient to cover the bottom, sides, and edges of a 
soup-plate. Put in the mixture, and bake it id a moderate oven, 
about half an hour. Grate loaf-sugar over it, when cool. 

Baked Apple Pudding — A pint of stewed apples; half a 
pint of cream, or two ounces of butter ; a quarter of a pound of 
powdered sugar ; a nutmeg, grated ; a table-spoonful of rose- 
water; a tea-spoonful of grated lemon-peel. 

Stew your apple in as little water as possible, and not long 
enough for the pieces to break and lose their shape. Put them 
in a cullender to drain, and mash them with the back of a 
spoon. If stewed too long, and in too much water, they will lose 
their flavor. When cold, mix with them the nutmeg, rose- 
water, and lemon-peel, and two ounces of sugar. Stir the 
other two ounces of sugar, with the butter or cream, and then 
mix it gradually with the apple. Bake it in puff-paste, in a 
soup-dish, about half an hour in a moderate oven. Do not 
sugar the top. 

Boston Pudding. — Make a good common paste with a pound 
and a half of flour, and three-quarters of a pound of butter. 
When you roll it out the last time, cut off the edges, till you get 
the sheet of paste of an even square shape. 

Have ready some fruit sweetened to your taste. If cran- 
berries, gooseberries, dried peaches, or damsons, they should 
be stewed, and made very sweet. If apples, they should be 
"tewed in a very little water, drained, and seasoned with nut- 
L^og, rose-water, and lemon. If currants, raspberries, or black- 
berries, they should be mashed with sugar, and put into the 
pudding raw. 

Spread the fruit very thick, all over the sheet of paste 
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(wbidh most not be rolled out too thin). When it is covered 
all over with the fnn% roU it np, and close the dongh at both 
ends, and down the last side, lie the padding in a cloth and 
boil it. Eat it with sugar. It must not be taken oat of the pot 
till Just before it ia brought to table. 

QuiiKiNo PuDDiNa.— Grate stale bread until joa have a tea- 
cupful, add to it nx well-beaten eggs, and a heaping tea-spoon- 
ful of rice flour ; stir them into a quart of milk, add a small tea- 
spoonful of salt, tie it in a well-floured padding cloth, and boil 
for two hours ; when done, turn it ont, and serve with wine 
sauce heaped npon it ; it is best to boil it in a basin. This pud- 
ding may be baked in a well-buttered basin, then turned out, 
and served with wine saaoe npon it ; one hour will bake it in 
a qniok oven. 

Whobtlsbxbrt. — ^This pndding may be made both of flour 
and Indian meaL Use a pint of milk, some molasses, and a 
little salt, stirred quite stiff with meal, and a quart of berries 
mixed in with a spoon. Tie the bag loose, and let it, boil three 
hoars. When made of flour^ prepare it like batter puddings, 
rather stiff^ to keep the hemes from settling. Boil two hours. 
Tie the bag loose. 

YoREsuiBB, UNDER RoAST Meat. — ^Thls puddiug is an espe- 
cially excellent accompaniment to a sirloin of bee^ loin of veal, 
or any fat and juicy joint. Six table-spoonfols of flour, three 
eggs, a tea-spoonful of salt, and a pint of milk, so as to make a 
middling stiff batter, a little stiffer than you would for pan- 
cakes ; beat it up well, and take care it is not lumpy ; put a 
dish under the meat, and let the drippings drop into it till it is 
quite hot and well greased; then pour in the batter; when the 
upper surface is brown and set, turn it, that both sides may be 
brown alike: if yon wish it to cut firm, and the pudding an 
inch thick, it will take two hours at a good fire. 

N. B. — The true Yorkshire pudding is about half an inch 
thick when done ; but it is the fashion in London to make them 
full twice that thickness. 

Peach Pudding. — ^Line a deep pudding-dish with slices of 
baker^s bread cut thin. Fill up the dish with ripe peaches cut 
in pieces and sugared, cover the top with some bread slif^ 
thin, buttered and dipne^l in the yolk of an egg well beaun; 
bake, and serve with mil's or cream. 
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Sago Pudding. — ^Pick, wash, and dry half a pound of cur- 
rants; and put in such spices as best suit the taste of those who 
are to eat it. Have readj six table-spoonfuls of sago, picked 
clean, and soaked for two hours in cold water. Boil tiie sa^o 
in a quart of milk till quite soft. Then stir alternately into the 
milk, a quarter of a pound of butter and six ounces of powdered 
sugar, and set it away to cool. Beat eight eggs, and when they 
are quite light, stir them gradually into the milk, sago, &c. 
Add the spice, and lastly we currants; having dredged them 
well with flour to prevent their sinking. Stir the whole very 
hard, put it into a buttered dish, and bake it three-quarters of 
an hour. It may be eaten cold« 

Tapiooa Pudding.—To two quarts of warm milk put eight 
table-spoonfuls of tapioca, four beaten eggs, a table-spoonful of 
butter, and cinnamon or mace to the taste. Mix four table-spoon- 
fuls of white powdered sugar, and a wine-glass of wine, and stir 
it into the rest of the ingredients. Turn the whole into a pud 
ding dish that has a lining of pastry, and bake it immediately. 

Indian Pudding. — Sift a pint of Indian meal and scald it 
with boiling water. Place over the fire a qinirt of milk, cut up 
a quarter of a pound of butter and melt it in the hot inilk — add 
a pint of sugar-house molasses, and mix them together until the 
f milk boils. Stir it into the meal, mixing it well with a wooden 

spoon. Beat seven eggs, until they are perfectly liglit, pour 
them into the bowl that holds the meal, with ten drops of the 
essence of lemon, or a little lemon juice. 

Stir the mixture until it seems quite light, and bake it in a 
moderately hot oven. 

A Baiozd Bbbad Pudding. — This is a very excellent ilish 
when properly mixed. Crumble half a loaf of bread, a stale 
loaf is preferable, and cut up the crust as small as possible. 
Boil a quart of milk, cut up a quarter of a pound of butter in 
slices, and melt it in the hot milk — add six table-spoonfuls of 
sugar. Pour the milk over the bread, and mix with it a glass 
of good brandy. Brandy in which lemon peel has been soaked 
for some time is the best for this purpose, and gives a fine fla- 
. vor to the pudding. Beat seven eggs quite light, and stir them 

' into the mixture. If the pudding is to be placed immediately 

in the oven, it is not necessary that the mixture should cool be- 
fore the eggs are added. 
This pudding in a brisk oven will bake in less than an hour. 

Plaih Fbittkes. — Stir a quart of milk gradually into a quart 
of floor — ^put in a tea-spoonful of salt and seven beaten eggs. 
Drop them by the large spoonful into hot lard, and fry them 
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till a very light brown color. They are the lightest fried in a 
great deal of fat, but less greasy if fried in just fat enough to 
keep them from sticking to the frying pan. Serve them up with 
iiquid puddrng sauce. 

Apple Fritteks. — ^Take four or five tart, mellow apples, pare 
and cut them in slices, and soak them in sweetened lemon juice. 
Make a batter of a quart of milk, and a quart of flour, eight egg& 
— grate in the rind of two lemons, and the juice, and apples. 
Drop the batter by the spoonful into hot lard, taking care t€ 
have a slice of apple in each fritter. 

Cream Fritters. — Mix a pint and a half of wheat flour with 
a pint of milk — beat six eggs to a froth, and stir them into the 
flour — grate in half a nutmeg, then add a pint of cream, a cou- 
ple of tea-spoonfuls of salt. Stir the whole just long enough to 
have the cream get well mixed in, then fry the mixture in small 
cakes. 

Apple Custards.— Take half a dozen tart, mellow apples — 
pare and quarter them, and take out the cores. Put them in a 
pan, with half a tea-Cup of water — ^set them on a few coals. 
When they begin to grow soft, turn them into a pudding dish, 
sprinkle sugar on them. Beat eight eggs with rolled brown 
sugar — mix them with three pints of milk, grate in half a nut- 
meg, and turn the whole over the apples. J3ake the custard be- 
tween twenty and thirty minutes. 

Plain Custard. — Take a quart of cream or new milk, a stick 
of cinnamon, four bay leaves, and some mace; boil them all to- 
gether; then well beat up twelve eggs, sweeten them, and put 
them into a pan ; bake or boil them, stirring them all one way, 
till they are of a proper thickness ; boil your spice and leaves 
first, and when the milk is cold mix your eggs and boil it; you 
may leave out the spice, and only use the bay leaves, or, in tlie 
room of that, four or five bitter sdmonds. 

Custard Pudding. — ^Mix a pint of cream with six eggs, well 
beaten, two spoonfuls of flour, half a nutmeg grated, and salt 
and sugar to your taste; butter a cloth, and pour in your bat- 
ter; tie it up, put it into a saucepan of boiling water, and let 
it boil for an hour and a half. Serve with melted butter for 
sauce. 

Pancakes. — ^Make a good batter in the usual way, with eggs, 
milk, and flour; pour this into a pan, so that it lays very thin; 
let your lard, or whatever else yon fry them in, be quite hot. 
When one side is done, toss it up lightly to turn it. Serve with 
lemon and sugar. 
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RioR Pancakes. — ^Boil half a pound of rice in a small quanti- 
ty of water, until quite a jelly; as soon as it is cold, mix it 
with a pint of cream, eight eggs, a tittle salt and nutmeg; make 
eight ounces of butter just warm, and stir in with the rest, 
adding to the whole as much butter as will make the batter 
thick enough. They must be fried in as small a quantity of lard 
<4s possible. 

GoosEBERBY OB Apple Tbifle. — Scald a sufficient quantity of 
fruit, and pulp it through a sieve, add sugar agreeable to your 
taste, make a thick layer of this at the bottom of your dish ; mix 
a pint of milk, a pint of cream, and the yolks of two eggs, scald 
it over the fire, observing to stir it; add a small quantity of 
sugar, and let it get cold. Then lay it over the apples or goose- 
bernes with a spoon, and put on the whole a whip made the 
day before. 

If you use apples, add the rind of a lemon grated. 

Blano Mange. — To one ounce of pickled isinglass, put a pint 
of water, boil it till the isinglass is melted, with a bit of cinna- 
mon; put to it three-quarters of a pint of cream, two ounces ol 
sweet almonds, six bitter ones, blanched and beaten, a bit of 
lemon peel, sweeten it, stir it over the fire, let it boil, strain and 
let it cool, squeeze in the juice of a lemon^ and put into moulds; 
garnish to youirfancy. 

Calf's Feet Blano Mange. — Boil four or five quarts of water, 
without any salt. When the liquor is reduced to one quart, strain 
and mix it with one quart of milk, several sticks of cinnamon, 
or a vanilla bean. Boil the whole ten minutes, sweeten it to 
the taste with white sugar, strain it, and fill your moulds with 
it. 

A Floating Island. — ^Take a pint of thick cream, sweeten 
with Jine sugar, grate in the peel of one lemon, and add a gill of 
sweet white wine; whisk it well till you have raised a good 
froth; then pour a pint of thick cream into a china dish^ take 
one French roll, slice it thin, and lay it over the cream as lightly 
as possible; then a layer of clear calves' feet jelly, or currant 
jelly ; then whip up your cream, and lay on the froth as high as 
you can, and what remains pour into the bottom of the dish. 
Garnish the rim with sweetmeats. 

RiOE Jelly. — Half a pound of Carolina rice, three pints and 
a half of water. Put it on cold; boil it one hour. Beat it 
through a sieve; when cold it will be a firm jelly, which when 
warmed up in milk, is a nutritious and very agreeable food. 
Add one pint of milk to the pulp which remains in^be sieve, 
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boil it for a short time, stirring constantly to prevent burning; 
then strain as before, and if eaten at once it resembles thick 
milk; if allowed to get cold, it becomes jelly as the former. 

Snow Cream. — Beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth — 
tlien stir in two table-spoonfuls of powdered white sugar, a table- 
spoonful of sweet wine, a tea-spoonful of rose water. Beat the 
whole together, then add a pint of thick cream. This is a nice 
accompaniment to a dessert of sweetmeats. 

Lbmon Cream. — Take a pint of thick cream, and put it to the 
yolks of two eggs well beaten, four ounces of fine sugar, and the 
thin rind of a lemon; boil it up, then stir it till almost cold; put 
the juice of a lemon in a dish or bowl, and pour the cream upon 
it, stirring it till quite cold. 

Serve it in a large glass bowl, or in custard cups or small 
glasses with handles. 

It is generally eaten with preserves. 

Orange Cream. — Pare four oranges very thin, into twelve 
spoonfuls of water, and squeeze the juice on six ounces of finely 
powdered sugar. Beat the yolks of nine eggs wdl; add the peel 
and juice, beat them together for some time. Then strain the 
whole through a flannel into a silver, or very nice block tin 
saace-pan; set it over a gentle fire, and stir it one way till pretty 
thick, and scalding hot, but not boiling, or it will curdle. Pour 
it into jelly glasses. A few lumps of sugar should be rubbed 
hard on the lemons before they are pared, or after, as the peel 
will be so thin as not to take all the essence, and the sugar will 
extract it, and give a better color and flavor. 

Calf's Feet Jelly. — Take the fat and bones from eight feet, 
and soak them in water for three or four hours ; then boil them 
in six quarts of water, skimming often ; when reduced to a third, 
strain and set it by to cool ; when cold, take every particle of fat 
from the top, and remove whatever may have settled at the bot- 
tom. Dissolve it in an earthen pan, adding to it two quarts of 
white wine, mace, cinnamon and ginger, or not, as you please. 
Beat up the white of twelve eggs with three pounds of fine su- 
gar, mix these with the jelly, boil it gently, adding the juice of 
two lemons, and then strain it for use. 

Stllabub or Whipped Cream. — Mix together the juice of 
three large lemons, a pint of white wine, and half a pound of 
the best loaf sugar. Tiie juice of the rind of the lemons should 
have been extracted by rubbing lumps of the sugar over them, 
as this will give a fine flavor to the syllabub. Whip the cream 
to a stiff froth with a bubch of quills tied together, and pour the 
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cream into jelly glasses. Each glass may be ornamented by lay- 
ing one or two raspberries, preserved whole, upon the top of the 
cream. Sometimes the glass is half filled with jelly and the 
cream poured over it. 

Apple CnARLOTXE. — Out a sufficient number of thin slices of 
white bread to cover the bottom and line the sides of a baking- 
dish, first rubbing it thickly with butter. Put thin slices of 
apples into the dish in hiyers, till the dish is full, strewing sugar 
ftnd bits of batter between. In the meantime, soak as many 
thin slices of bread as will cover the whole, in warm milk ; over 
which place a plate, and a weight, to keep the bread close upon 
the apples; let it bake slowly for three hours. For a middling 
sized dish, you should use half a pound of butter for the 
whole. 

Ice Creams. — Split into pieces a vanilla bean, and boil it in 
a very little milk till the flavor is well extracted ; then strain it. 
Mix^wo table-spoonfuls of arrow-root powder, or the same 
quantity of fine powdered starch, with just sufiiicient cold milk 
to make it a thin paste : rubbing it till quite smooth. Boil to- 
gether a pint of cream and a pint of rich milk; and while 
boiling .stir in the preparation of arrow-root, and the milk in 
which the vanilla has been boiled. When it has boiled hard, 
take it ofi^, stir in half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, and let 
it come to a boil again. Then strain and put it into a freezer 
placed in a tub that has a hole in the bottom to let out the wa- 
ter; and surround the freezer on all sides with ice broken finely, 
and mixed with coarse salt. Beat the cream hard for half an 
hour. Then let it rest, occasionally taking off the cover, and 
scraping down with a long spoon the cream that sticks to the 
sides. When it is well frozen, transfer it to a mould; surround 
it with fresh salt and ice, and then freeze it over again. If you 
wish to flavor it with lemon instead of vanilla, take a large lump 
of sugar before you powder it, and rub it on the out>ide of a 
large lemon till the yellow is all rubbed oflf upon the sugar. 
Then, when the sugar is all powdered, mix with it the juice. 
Do the same for orange. 

For strawberry ice cream, mix with the powdered sugar the 
juice of a quart of ripe strawberries squeezed through a linen 
bag. 

• Pink Apple Ioe Cream — Pare a ripe juicy pine apple, chop 
it up fine and pound it to extract the juice. Cover it with su- 
gar, and let it lie awhile in a china bowl. When the sugar has 
entirely melted, strain the juice into a quart of good cream, 
and add a little less than a pound of loaf sugar. Beat up th« 
cream and freeze it in the same manner as common loo cream. 
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Omblbtti Sottfflv. — ^It has generally been supposed by al 
housewives, that an omelette soaffle was a delicacy whick 
they woald find it very difficult to make ; this is an error, as 
they will discover if they will but adhere to the following di- 
rections : 

Separate the whites from the yolks of six eggs, taking care 
to remove the specks. Add to the yolks two spoonfuls of dry 
pounded sugar and a little lemon juice; work them well to- 
gether. Whip the whites until they are firm, then mix them 
with the rest. Pat a small piece of butter into a well cleansed 
frying-pan, let it melt upon a slow fire, then add the ome- 
lette—taking great care that it does not burn. Turn it out 
upon a dish, glaze by strewing sugar over it, then put it into 
the oven: when it has risen, glaze it again and serve it up 
quickly. 

Orange flower water may be used instead of lemon juice. It 
should be eaten with preserves. 

An Omelette Souffle should not be cooked till tlie moment it 
is wanted. Its whole delicacy, indeed, depends upon its being 
quickly baked, being very light, and, as Dr. Kitchener observes, 
its making but one movement — viz : from the fire to the throat 
of the guest. The great art is to make it light, foamy, and, as 
it were, elTervescent. A heavy omelette souffle is a contra- 
diction in terms. The name gives the lie to its genuineness, 
when brought on the table having the consistency of a poor 
batter pudding. 

Hasty Pudding. — ^Boil water, a quart, three pints, or two 
quarts, according to the size of your family; sirb your meal, 
stir five or six spoonfuls of it thoroughly into a bowl of water ; 
when the water in the kettle boils, pour into it the contents of 
the bowl ; stir it well and let it boil up thick; put in salt to suit 
your own taste, then stand over the kettle, and sprinkle in 
meal, handful after handful, stirring it very thoroughly all the 
time, and letting it boil between whiles. When it is so thick 
that you stir it with difficulty, it is about right It takes about 
half an hoards cooking. Eat it with milk or molasses. Either 
Indian meal or rye meal may be used. If the system is in a 
restricted state, nothing can be better than rye hasty pudding 
and West India molasses. This diet would save many a one the 
horrors of dyspepsia. 

Rhubarb Stalks, ob Pbbsian Apple. — ^Rhubarb stalks or the 
Persian apple is the earliest ingredient for pies, which the spring 
offers. The skin should be carefully stripped, and the stalks cut 
into small bits, and stewed very tender. These are dear pies, 
for they take an enormous quantity of sugar. Seasoned like 
apple pies. Goosberries, currants, ic^ are stewed, sweetened, 
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and seasoned like apple pies, in proportions Bnited to the sweetf 
ness of the frnit ; there is no way to judge but by your own 
taste. Always remember it is more easy to add seasoning than 
to diminish it. 

Ham Dumplings. — Take an equal portion of the fat and lean 
of a cold liam, and chop it up fine, mix in a little pepper and 
some minced sage. Then make a paste, allowing half a pound 
of either butter or beef suet to a pound of flour. Roll it out 
thick and divide it in small pieces, put some of the minced 
meat in each, close up the crust on one side, and tie each one of 
the dumplings in a separate cloth. Put them in a pot of hot 
water, and let them boil for three quarters of an hour or an 
hour. 

Liver Dumplings. — Chop a calfs liver very fine and \n\\ 
with it half a pound of beef suet; half a pound of flour; two 
onions; a handful of bread crumbs; a little mace, cloves, pep- 
per, salt, half a tablespoonfhl of parsley, and half a tablespoon- 
ful of sweet marjorain. Chop it all up very fine, then beat six 
eggs very light, stir them into the mixture, and make it into 
dumplings, remembering to flour your hands well at every one. 
Drop them into a pot of hot water, and let them boil an hour. 
When they are done sprinkle some crumbs of bread over them, 
which you must first put in a frying-pan with a little butter to 
brown them. 

Whole Rioe in a SHAPE.-^Wash a large teacupful of rice in 
several waters, put it into a saucepan with cold water to cover 
it, and when it boils, add two cupfuls of rich milk, and boil it 
till it becomes dry ; put it into a shape and press it in well. 
When cold, turn it out, and serve with preserved currants, rasp- 
berries, ar any sort of fruit round it. 

GoosEBEBBY OusTARD. — Pick a quart of green gooseberries, 
cover them with water and let them stew until they are quite 
broken. Those that appear to be harder than the others you can 
mash with a spoon. Pass it all through a cullender, then mix 
with it a tablespoonful of butter, and sugar to your taste. Beat 
three eggs very light. Stir them into the gooseberries. Put the 
mixture over a slow fire and let it cook for about ten minutes, 
stirring it all the time ; but it must not be allowed to boil. Put 
it into glasses and grate a litte nutmeg over the top. It will be 
best cold. 

Stewed Prunes. — Stew them gently in a small quantity o^ 
water till the stones will slip out; bat observe, they must not b€ 
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boile<l too ranch. These are useful in any complaint where frait 
is proper, esp^ially in fevers. 

DuTOH Flummebt. — Boil, with a pint of white wine, some 
sugar, the juice of two and the peel of one lemon, a stick of cin- 
namon, and half an ounce of dissolved isinglass; strain and mix 
it with the well-beaten yolks of seven eggs, stir it over tlie fire 
till it simmers, but do not allow it to boil ; stir it till quite cold, 
and put it into a shape. 
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In making Cake, accuracy in proportioning the ingredients Is 
indispensable. It is equally indispensable for the success of the 
cake that it should be placed in a heated oven as soon as pre- 
pared. It is useless to attempt to make light cake unless the 
eggs are perfectly fresh, and the butter good. Neither eggs nor 
butter and sugar should be beaten in tin, as its coldness prevents 
their becoming light. To ascertain if a large cake is perfectly 
done, a broad-bladed knife should be plunged into tlie centre 
of it ; if dry and clean when drawn out, the cake is baked. 
For a smaller cake, insert a straw or the whisp of a broom ; if 
it comes out in the least 'moist the cake should be left in the 
oven. 

Frosting Cakes. — Allow for the white of one egg nine heap 
mg teaspoonfuls of double-refined sugar, and one of nice Poland 
starch. The sugar and starch should be pounded, and sifted 
through a very fine sieve. Beat the whites of eggs to a stifiT 
froth, so that you can turn the plate upside down, without the 
eggs falling from it — then stir in the sugar gradually with a 
wooden spoon — ^stir it ten or fifteen minutes without any cessa- 
tion — then add a teaspoonful of lemon-juice (vinegar will answer, 
but is not as nice) — put in sufiScient rose-water to flavor it. If 
you wish to color it pink, stir in a few grains of cochineal pow- 
der, or rose pink — if you wish to have it of a blue tinge, add a 
little of what is called powder blue. Lay the frosting on the 
cake with a knife, soon after it is taken from the oven — smooth 
it over, and let it remain in a cool place till hard. To frost a com- 
mon sized loaf of cake, allow the white of one egg, and half of 
another. 

Plum Oaxb, or New England Wedding Oakb. — One pound 
of dry flour, one pound of sweet butter, one pound of sugar, 
twelve eggs, two pounds of raisins (the sultana raisins are the 
best), two pounds of ourrants. As much spioe as joa pleaa«» 
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A glass of wine, one of brandy, and a ponnd of citron. Mix th« 
butter and sugar as for ponnd cake. Sift the spice, and beat the 
eggs very light. Put in the fruit last, stirring it in gradually. 
It should be well floured. If necessary, add more flour atter the 
fruit is in. Butter sheets of paper, and line the inside of one 
large pan, or two smaller ones. Lay in some slices of citron, 
then a layer of the mixture, then of the citron, and so on till the 
pan is full. This cake requires a tolerably hot and steady oven, 
and will need baking four or five hours, according to its thick- 
ness. It will be better to let it cool gradually in the oven. Ice 
it when thoroughly cold, 

SooTOH Cake. — Stir to a cream a ponnd of sugar, and three- 
quarters of a pound of butter — put in the juice and grated rind 
of a lemon, and a wine glass of brandy. Separate the whites 
and yolks of nine eggs, l^at them to a froth, and stir them into 
the cake— then add a pound of sifted flour, and just before it ia 
put in the cake pans, a pound of seeded raisins. 

PouNDBD Oaxb. — ^Mix a pound of sugar with three-quarters of 
a pound of butter. When worked white, stir in the yolk of eight 
eggs, beaten to a froth, then the whites. Add a pound of sifted 
flour, and mace or nutmeg to the taste. If you wish to have 
your cake particularly nice, stir in, just before you put it into 
the pans, a quarter of a pound of citron, or almonds blanched, 
and powdered flne in rose-water. 

Otjp Cakes. — ^Mix three tea-oups of sugar with one and a half 
of butter. When white, beat three eggs, and stir them into the 
butter and sugar, together with three tea-cups of sifted flour, 
and rose-water or essence of lemon to the taste. Dissolve a 
tea-spoonful of saleratus in a tea-cup of milk, strain it into the 
cake, then add three more tea-cups of sifted flour. Bake the 
cake immediately, either in cups or p&ns. 

Jumbles. — Stir together, till of a light color, a pound of sugar 
and half the weight of butter — ^then add eight eggs, beaten to a 
froth, essence of lemon, or rose-water, to the taste, and flour to 
make them sufficiently stifiT to roll out. Boll them out in pow- 
dered sugar, about half an inch thick, cut it into strips about half 
an inch wide, and four inches long, join the ends together, so as 
to form rings, lay them on fiat tins that have been buttered, and 
bake them in a quick oven. 

New Yeab's Coosies. — ^Weigh out a ponnd of sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of butter — stir them to a cream, then add 
three beaten eggs, a grated nutmeg, two table-spoonfuls of cara- 
way seed, and a pint of flour. Dissolve a tea-spoonful of sal- 
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eratas in a tea-cup of mi lie. strain and mix it with half a tea cup 
of cider, and stir it into the cookies — then add flour to make 
them sufficiently stiff to roll ouL Bake them as soon as cut into 
cakes, in a quick oven, till a light brown. 

SuoAs Cakb. — ^Take half a pound of dried flour, tJie same quan 
titj of fresh butter washed in rose-water, and a quarter of a 
pound of silted loaf sugar — then mix together the flour and su- 
gar — rub in the butter, and add the yolk of an egg beaten with 
a table-spoonful of cream ; make into a paste, roll, and cut it 
into small round cakes, which bake upon a floured tin. 

Queen Caee. — ^Beat one pound of butter to a cream, with 
^me rose-water, one pound of flour dried, one pound of sifted 
sugar — beat all well together — add a few currants washed and 
dried — butter small pans of a size for the purpose, grate sugar 
over them — ^thejr are soon baked. They may be done in a Dutch 
oven. 

Almond Cake. — ^Blanch half a pound of sweet, and three 
ounces of bitter almonds — pound them to a paste in a mortar 
with orange-flour water — ^add half a pound of sifted loaf sugar, 
and a little brandy — whisk separately, for half an hour, the 
whites and yolks of twenty eggs, and the yolks to the almonds 
and sugar, and then stir in the whites, and beat them all well to- 
gether, lintter a tin pan, sift bread raspings over it, put the 
cake into it, over the top of which strew sifted loaf sugar. Bake 
it in a quick oven for half or three-quarters of an hour. 

HoNET Cake. — One pound and a half of dried and sifted flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of honey, half a pound of finely pounded 
loaf sugar, a quarter of a pound of citron, and half an ounce of 
orange-peel cut small, of ponnded ginger and cinnamon three- 
quarters of an ounce. Melt the sugar with the honey, and mix 
in the other ingredients; roll out the paste, and cut it into small 
cakes of any form. 

Brides Cake, — Take four pounds of fine flour well dried, four 
, pounds of fresh butter, two pounds of loaf sugar, pounded and 
sifted fine, a quarter of an ounce of mace, and the same quan- 
tity of nutmegs; to every pound of flour put eight eggs; wash 
and pick four pounds of currants, and dry them before the 
fire; blanch a pound of sweet almonds, and cut them length- 
ways, very thin, a pound of citron, a pound of candied orange, 
a pound of candied lemon, and half a pint of brandy ; first work 
the butter with your hand to a cream, then beat in your sugar 
a quarter of an hour; beat the whites of your eggs to a very 
strong froth ; mix them with your sugar \nd butter ; beat the 
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yolks half an hour, at least, and mix them with your cake ; tlieii 
pnt in your flour, mace, and nutmeg; keep beating it till the 
oven is ready ; put in your brandy, and beat the currants and 
almonds lightly in; tie three sheets of paper round the botcom 
of your hoops to keep it from running out; rub it well with but- 
ter, put in your cake, and the sweetmeats in three lays, with cake 
between every lay ; after it is risen and colored, cover it with 
paper before your oven is stopped up; it will take three houis^ 
baking. 

('oooANUT Cakes. — Take equal weights of grated cocoanutnnd 
powdered white sugar (the brown part of the cocoanut should 
be cut oft' before grating it), add the whites of eggs beaten to a 
stift' froth, in proportion of half a dozen to a pound each of 
cocoanut and sugar. There should be just eggs enough to wet 
up the whole stiff. Drop the mixtures on to buttered plates, in 
parcels of the size of a cent, several inches apart. Bake them 
immediately in a moderately warm oven. 

Savoy Cakes. — Beat eight eggs to a froth — the whites and 
yolks should be beaten separately, then mixed together, and a 
pound of powdered white sugar stirred in gradually. Beat the 
whole well together, for eight or ten minutes, then add the grated 
rind of a fresh lemon, and half the juice, a pound of sifted flour, 
a couple tablespoonfuls of coriander seed. Drop this mixture by 
the large spoonful on to buttered baking plates, several inches 
apart, sift white sugar over them, and bake them immediately in 
a quick, but not a furiously hot oven. 

Cbeam Cake. — Sift some double-refined sugar; beat the whites 
of seven or eight eggs ; shake in as many spoonfuls of sugar ; grate 
in the rind of a large lemon ; drop the froth on a paper, laid on 
tin, in lumps at a distance; sift a good deal of sugar over them ; 
set them in a moderate oven; the froth will rise; just color 
them ; yon may put raspberry jam, and stick two bottoms to- 
gether ; put them in a cool oven to dry. 

Superior Sponge Cake. — Take the weight of ten eggs in pow- 
dered loaf sugar, beat it to a froth with the yolks of twelve eggs, 
put in the grated rind of a fresh lemon, leaving out the white 
part — add half the juice. Beat the whites of twelve eggs to a 
stiff froth, and mix them with sugar and butter. Stir the whole 
without any cessation for fifteen minutes, then stir in gradually 
the weight of six eggs in sifted flour. As soon as the flour is well 
mixed in, turn the cake into pans lined with butterei paper — 
bake it immediately in a quick, but not a furiously hot oven. It 
will bake in the course of twenty minutes. If it bakes too fast, 
oover it with thick paper. 
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A Charlottb RnseK. — It is very difficult to prepare this dell 
cate dish, and we advise all inexperienced hoasekeepei's not to 
undertake it without the 8n]>e;'intendence of a professed cook. 

Extract the flavor from a vanilla bean by boiling it in half a 
pint of milk. The milk must then be strained, and when cold 
mix with it a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar. Beat the yolks 
of four eggs very light and stir them into the mixture. Heat it 
over the tire for five minutes, until it becomes a custard, but take 
great care that it does not boil. Boil an ounce of isinglass with 
a pint of water. The isinglass must be thoroughly dissolved be- 
fore it is fit for use, and one-half of the water bi>iled away, ^he 
custard being cold drain the isinglass into it, and stir them haH 
together. Leave them to cool while you prepare the rest of the 
mixture. Whip a quart of cream to a froth (the cream should be 
rich), and mix it with the custard. In whipping the cream great 
care should be taken to make it quite light. The safest way is 
to remove the froth as fast as it gathers, with a strainer, until the 
whole is whipped. 

Take two rtmnd slices of almond sponge cake, glaze them with 
the beaten white of egg mixed with sugar. Lay one on the hoc- 
torn of a circular mould and reserve the other for the top. 

Out some more sponge cake into long pieces, glaze them care- 
fully with the egg, and line the sides of the mould with them. 
Each piece should lap a little over the other, or the form will not 
be perfect. The custard will by this time be just beginning to 
congeal ; pour it gently into the mould and cover the top with 
the piece of cake which has already been prepared. The cake 
around the sides must be trimmed evenly, so that the upper piece 
will tit without leaving any vacancies. 

Pound some ice and throw it into a tub, covering it well with 
coarse salt. The mould should then set into the midst of this 
i(*c, and must remain there an hour. Prepare an icing with 
powdered sugar and the beaten white of egg, flavoring it with 
lomon juice or essence of lemon, orange, or rose water, accord- 
ing to the taste. The Charlotte Russe is then turned out upon a 
handsome dish, and iced over. It should be moved about as lit- 
tle as possible, and to ensure success in preparing it, the utmost 
care mu^t be taken to follow the above directions. 

At large parties a Charlotte Russe is as indispensable on the 
liupper table as ice-cream. 

A Cn ARLOTTE Polonaise. — Beat together the yolks of six eggs, 
which must be perfectly fresh. Mix with them two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour. Boil a pint and a half of cream and stir the eggs 
with it. Great care should be taken that the flour is not in 
lumps. The cream must still be kept over the fire, and it may 
boil slowly for ten minutes or more. Stir it continnall^, aod bf 
sure Umt the fire is not too koU 
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Divide the mixture into two separate parts. Scrape iix oances 
of chocolate quite tine, break up a pound of macaroons, and add 
to them two ounces of powdered sugar. Mix this with the in- 
gredients of one pan. Boil it a lew moments, stir as before, take 
it from the fire, stir a little longer, and leave it to cool. 

Blanch a dozen bitter almonds, and four ounces of shelled 
sweet almonds. Pound them in a mortar, with a little rose 
water, until they are quite fine; add an ounce of chopped citron, 
and pound them again. Pour the contents of the mortar into a 
dish, and add to them four ounces of powdered sugar. Stir this 
mixture into the otiier half of the cream, and let it boil gently. 
Take it otf and pat it in a cool place. 

Cut a sponge cake (it should be a large one) into slices about 
half an inch thick. Spread alternately one slice with the choco- 
Vte cream, and another with the almond cream. Pile them 
evenly on a china dish until the slices have all been used. 

Whip together the whites of six eggs until they become a 
stiff froth, mix with it six ounces of powdered sugar and twelve 
drops of oil of !emon. Some persons prefer rose water, but it 
is not generally considered as good. Pour this mixture lightly 
over the pile of cake, using a spoon to distribute it evenly, and 
then sitl some sugar (not too finely powdered) over it. It should 
be left in a slow oven until the outside is browned. If the oven 
is too hot it will become deeply browned, and will not look well. 
It may be ornamented with slices of peach or quince, cut in 
fanciful shapes, or drops of jelly, or raspberries preserved 
whole* Should the chocolate cream be too thin, thicken it 
with crumbled macaroons. Should the cream be too thin, add 
in more pounded citron. Should either of the mixtures be too 
thick, dilate it with cream. Some persons prefer a Charlotte 
Polonaise to a Charlotte Basse, as more delicate and of more 
decided flavor. 

GiNOBBBREAD. — ^Rub one pound of butter well into three 
pounds of flour; then add one pound of powdered sugar, one 
pound of molasses, and two ounces of ginger, pounded and sift- 
ed very fine; then warm a quarter of a pint of cream, and mix 
iall together; you may add caraways and sweetmeats if you 
choose; make it into a stiff paste, and bake it in a slow oven. 

Sponge Gingerbread. — ^Melt a piece of butter of the size of 
a hen's egg — ^mix it with a pint of nice molasses, a table-spoon- 
ful of ginger, and a quart of flour. Dissolve a heaping table- 
spoonful of saleratus in half a pint of milk, and strain and mix 
it with the rest of the ingredients, add suflScient flour to enable 
you to roll it out easily, roll it out about half an inch thick, and 
bake it on flat tins in a quick oven. 

Ginger Snaps. — ^Melt a quarter of a pound of butter, the 
same quantity of lard — mix them with a quarter of a pound of 
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brown sngor, a pint of molasses, a conple of table-spoonfuls of 
ginger, and a quart of flour. Dissolve a conple of tea-spoonfuli 
of saleratus in a wine-glass of milk, and strain it into the cake — 
add sufficient flour to enable you to roll it out very thin, cut it 
into small cakes, and bake them in a slow ovea. 

Dough Nuts. — A pound and a half of flour, three eggs, half 
t spoonful of pearlash, two ounces of butter, six ounces of sugar, 
one cup of milk. Spice to your taste, and fry in lard* 
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BuoEWHEAT Cakes. — Mix a quart of buckwheat flour with a 
pint of lukewarm milk, (water will do, but is not as good,) and 
a tea-cup of yeast — set it on a warm place to rise. When light, 
(which will be in the course of eight or ten hours if family yeast 
is used, if brewer's yeast is used they will rise much quicker,) 
add a tea-spoonful of salt — if sour, the same quantity of salera- 
tus dissolved in a little milk and strained. If they are too thick, 
thin them with cold milk or water. Fry them in just fat enough 
to prevent their sticking to the frying pan. 

Rice Cakes. — Boil a cupfull of rice until it becomes a jelly, 
while it is warm mix a large lump of butter with it, and add a 
little salt. Add as much milk to a small tea-cupful of flower as 
will make a tolerable stiflf batter — stir it until it is quite smooth, 
and then mix it with the rice. Beat six eggs as light as possible 
and add them to the rice. 

These cakes are fried on a griddle as all other pancakes — they 
must be carefully turned. 

Serve them with powdered sugar and nutmeg. They should 
be served as hot as possible, or they will become heavy — and a 
heavy pancake is a very poor affair. 

Flannel Cakes. — Stir into two pints of flour as much milk 
as will make a light batter. Melt a large lump of butter and 
add with it a little salt. Beat together five eggs and stir them 
into the batter. 

These cakes are to be baked on a griddle. Serve them with 
powdered sugar. 

It is customary to mix with the butter a table-spoonful of 
yeast and Jeave it to rise for several hours; but this is unneces- 
sary unless you wish to bake the cakes in waffle or w afei 
^ons. 
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Bannook OB Indian Meal Cakes. — Stir to a cream a pound 
and a quarter of brown sugar, a pound of butter — ^beat six eggs 
and mix them with the sugar and butter — add a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon or ginger — stir in a pound and three-quarters of white 
Indian meal, and a quarter of a pound of wheat flour (the meal 
should be sifted). Bake it in small cups, and let it remain in 
them till cold. 

Rolls. — Warm an ounce of butter in half a pint of milk, then 
add a spoonful and a half of yeast of small beer, and a little salt. 
Put two pounds of flour into a pan, and put in the above. Set 
it to rise for an hour ; knead it well ; make it into seven rolls, 
and bake them in a quick oven. 

Hot Short Rolls. — Dry before the fire a sufficient quantity of 
flour to make three penny rolls; or larger if you like ; add to it 
an egg well beaten, a little salt, two spoonfuls of yeast, and a lit- 
tle warm milk ; make into a light dough, let it stand by the fire 
all night. Bake the rolls in a quick oven. 

Rusk. — ^Melt four ounces of butter in half a pint of new milk ; 
then add to this seven eggs, well beaten, a quarter of a pint of 
yeast, and three ounces of sugar; put this mixture, by degrees, 
into as much flour as will make an extremely light paste, more 
like batter, and set it to rise before the fire for half an hour; 
then add more flour to make it rather stifler, but not stiff. 
Work it well, and divide it into small loaves or cakes, about five 
or six inches wide, and flatten them. When baked and cold, 
slice them the thickness of rusks, and brown them a little in the 
oven. 

HoE Cakes. — Scald a quart of Indian meal with just water 
enough to make a thick batter. Stir in a couple of teaspoonfuls 
of salt and two tablespoon fuls of butter. Turn it into a buttered 
bake pan, and bake it half an hour. 

Muffins. — ^Mix a quart of wheat flour smoothly with a pint 
and a half of lukewarm milk, half a teacup of yeast, a couple of 
beaten eggs, a heaping teaspoonful of salt, and a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of lukewarm melted butter. Set the batter in a warm 
place to rise. When light, butter your muffin cups, turn in the 
mixture, and bake the muffins till a light brown. 

Raised Flour Waffles. — Stir into a quart of flour sufficient 
lukewarm milk to make a thick batter. The milk should be 
stirred in gradually, so as to liave it free from lumps. Put in 
a tallespoonful of melted buttei-, a coni)le of beaten eggs, a 
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iMipoonfbl of salt^ and half a teacup of yeast When risen, fill 
Toor waffle irons with the hatter, hake them on a hed of coals. 
When they have heen on the fire between two and three minutes, 
tarn the waffle-irons over — when hrown on both sides, they are 
sufficiently baked. The waffle-irons should be well greased with 
lard, and very hot, before each one is put in. The waffles should 
be buttered as soon as cooked. Serve them up with powdered 
wliite sugar and oinnamon, 

QniGK Watflu.— lOz floor and cold milk together, to make a 
thick batter. To a quart of flour put six beaten eggs, a table- 
spoonfiil of melted butter, and a teaspoonful of salt. Some cooks 
add a quarter of a pound togar, and half a nutmeg. Bake them 
immediately, 

RiOB Watflu. — Take a teacup and a half of boiled rice — warm 
it with a pint of milk, mix it smooth, then take it from the fire, 
stir in a pint of cold milk, and a teaspoonful of salt. Beat four 
egpa, and stir them in, together with sufficient flour to make a 
thick batter. 

Shobt Oakss. — ^Dissolve half a pound of fresh butter in as much 
milk as will make a pound and a half of flour into a paste, roll 
it out about a quarter of an inch thick, and cut it into large round 
cakes. Do them in a frying-pan, and serve them hot. They are 
eaten with butter. 

Orumfxts. — ^Take three teacups of raised dough, and work 
into it, with the hand, half a teacup of melted batter, three 
eggs, and milk to render it a thick batter. Turn it into a but- 
tered bake pan — let it remain fifteen minutes, then put on a 
bake-pan heated so as to scorch flour. It will bake in half an 
hour. 

Wafbb Oakes. — ^Wafer cakes are an excellent tea cake, and 
they do not take long to make, although a little practice is neces- 
sary before they can be snccessfully made. 

Beat three eggs quite light. Wash a little less than a quar- 
ter of a pound of batter, to extract the salt from it, and mix it 
with a quarter of a pound of sifted sagar — ^add the beaten egg^, 
a teaspoon of rose-water, and as much flour (that has been 
carefully passed through a sieve) as will make a stiff batter. 
Stir the batter with a wooden spoon until it is perfectly smooth 
and so tight as to break when it falls against the sides of the 
vessel. Your wafer iron should be heated, but not too hot, or 
the butter will burn. Grease the iron with butter tied up in a 
linen rag, twice doubled. Fill the iron with the batter and 
dose it. Place it in the fire in such a manner that both sides 
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iHll heat at onoe; if this cannot be done, tarn the iron fre- 
quently. The batter will be cooked in about two minutes if 
properly managed. 

Take out the wafer, split it open with a knife, and butter it, 
or you may sprinkle it with pounded sugar and roll it over a 
smooth stick made for the purpose. 

The iron should be greased every time you put in the batter. 

Milk Toast. — ^Boil a pint of rich milk, and then take it oft 
and stir into it a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, mixed with 
a small table-spoonful of flour. Then let it again come to a 
boil. Have ready two deep plates with half a dozen slices of 
toast in each. Pour the milk over them hot, and keep them 
covered till they go to table. Milk toast is generally eaten at 
breakfast. 



COFFEE, TEA, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 

OoFFBB. — ^There are several ways of making coffee; and every 
housewife generally has her favorite mode. The French have 
decidedly the best fashion, by which they make excellent coffee 
without the aid of eggs, isinglass, or any foreign article to settle 
it. It consists of a sort of tin coffee-pot with two strainers. 
You remove the first strainer, and pour some boiling water into 
the coffee-pot through the second strainer. Empty out the 
water, and put in a sufficient quantity of coffee for the family 
over the under strainer, and press it flat with a little tin machine 
(which comes with the apparatus). Put in the other strainer, 
and pour in the hot water. The coffee will drain through in a 
few moments, and be perfectly clear, without any farther trou- 
ble. It is isingular that this mode of making coffee is not more 
prevalent in this country. 

Anotheb mode of making Coffee. — ^Take fresh roasted cof- 
fee, (a quarter of a pound for three persons is the rule, but less 
nVill do;) allow two table-spoonfuls for each persons, grind it 
just before making, put it in a basin and break into it an egg, 
yolk, white, shell, and all. Mix it up with the spoon to tlie 
consistence of mortar, put warm, not boiling, water in the cof- 
fee-pot; let it boil up and break three times; then stand a few 
minutes, and it will be as clear as amber, and the egg will give 
it a rich taste. 

Still Another. — Pour hot water into your coffee-pot, and 
then stir in your coffee, a spoonful at a time, allowing three to 
every pint of water; this makes strong coffee. Stir it to pre- 
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vent the mixture from boiling over as the coffee swells, and to 
force it to combine with the water. This will be done after i* 
has boiled gently a few minutes. Then let it stand and boil 
slowly for half an hour; remove it from the fire, and pour in a 
tea-cup of cold water, and set it in the corner to settle. As soon 
as it becomes clear, it is to be poured gently into a clean coffee- 
pot for the table. 

Made in this manner, it may be kept two or three days in 
summer, and a week in winter; you need only heat it over when 
wanted. 

The grounds and sediment may be boiled over and used once 
for coffee. 

Fish skin is often used to settle coffee, and will answer tolera- 
bly well, if rightly prepared. Pull off the skin from a salted 
cod — scrape, wash, and dry it in the oven, after removing the 
bread; then divide it in pieces about an inch square, and put 
it in a bag for use. It will require one bit for every pint of 
water; put' in when you make the coffee. Several substitutes 
for coffee are used by those who cannot afford the real berry — 
rye, peas, &c. None of these are very healthy, and certainly 
are not good. The best substitute is toasted crust of bread, but 
it is cheaper to drink water, and, if taken for a little time will 
be as palatable; or else use 

Cocoa Shells. — These should be soaked over night, then boil 
them in the same water in the morning. They are considerably 
nutritious, and allowed to be healthy, and are cheap. 

Chogolate. — ^To each square of chocolate, scraped off fine, 
and put in the pot, allow a pint (less if you like it strong) of 
water. Stir it while boiling, and let it be uncovered. Let it 
boil about fifteen minutes, or half an hour, then pour in jour 
cream or rich milk, and let it boil up. Nutmeg grated o^er 9, 
cup of chocolate improves the flavor. 

Tea. — Scald the tea-pot with boiling water; then put in the 
tea, allowing three tea-spoonfuls to a pint of water — or for every 
two persons. Pour on the water. It must be boiling hot, and 
let the tea steep about ten minutes. 

Black tea is healthier than green. Hyson and Souchong 
mixed together, half and half, is a pleasanter beverage than 
either alone, and safer for those who drink strong tea, than to 
trust themselves wholly witli green. 

Common Beer. — Two gallons of water to a large handful of 
hops is the rule. A little fresh-gathered spruce or sweet fern 
ina'kes the beer more agreeable, and yon may allow a quart of 
wheat bran to the mixture; tlien hoH it two or three hours. 
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Btrain it through a sieve, and stir in, while the liquor is hot, a 
tea-cup of molasses to every gallon. Let it stand till lukewann, 
pour it into a clean barrel, and add good yeast, a pint, if the bar- 
rel is nearly full ; shake it well together ; it will be fit for use the 
next day. . 

Spruce Beer. — Allow an ounce of hops and a spoonful of 
ginger to a gallon of water. When well boiled, strain it, an<l 
put in a pint of molasses, and half an ounce or less of the es- 
sence of spruce; when cool, add a tea-cup of yeast, and put into 
a clean tight cask and let it ferment for a day or two, then bot- 
tle it for use. You can boil the sprigs of spruce flr in room of 
the essence. 

Ginger Beer quickly madS. — A gallon of boiling water is 
poured over three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, one ounce 
of ginger, and the peel of one lemon ; when milk-warm, the 
juice of the lemon and a spoonful of yeast are added. It should 
be made in the evening, and bottled next morning, in stone bot- 
tles, and the cork tied down with twine. 

Good brown sugar will answer, and the lemon may be omit- 
ted, if cheapness is required. 

Lemonade. — Three lemons to a pint of water, makes strong 
lemonade ; sweeten to your taste. 

This is the best beverage for parties : cool, refreshing, pleasant 
and salubrious. 

ORANfiEADE. — ^RoU and press the juice from the oranges in the 
same way as from lemons. It requires less sugar than lemonade. 
The water must be pure and cold, and then there can be nothing 
more delicious than these two kinds of drink. 

Currant Wine. — Break and squeeze the currants, put three 
pounds and a half of sugar to two quarts of juice and two quarts 
of water. Put it in a keg or barrel. Do not close the bung titrht 
for three or four days, that the air may escape while it is fer- 
menting. After it is done fermenting, close it up tight. Where 
raspberries are plenty, it is a great improvement to use half 
raspberry juice and half currant juice. Brandy is unnecessary 
when the above-mentioned proportions are observed. It should 
not be used under a year or two. Age improves it. 

Raspberry Shrub. — Raspberry shrub mixed with water is a 
pure, delicious drink for summer ; and in a country where rasp- 
berries are abundant, it is good economy to make it answer in- 
stead of Port and Catalonia Wine. Put raspberries in a pan, 
and scarcely cover them with strong vinegar. Add a pint of 
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sngar to a pint of juice ; (of tin's you can judge by first tryifig 
your pan to see how much it holds;) scald it, skiin it, and bottle 
it when cold. 

Cheap Substitute for a Water Filter. — Lay a thick betl 
of pounded charcoal at the bottom of a large common earthen 
rtower-pot; over this lay a bed of fine sand, about four inches 
thick. 

A bit of quick lime thrown into a water cask, is useful in puri 
f> ing the water. Agitating the water and exposing it to the air 
will both soften and help to keep it fresh. Strain muddy watei 
through a fine sieve in which a cloth and sponge, or layer of fin« 
iand or charcoal is placed. 



TO MAKE BUTTER. 

The milk pans should be scalded every day. After the milk 
has stood twenty-four hours, skim off the cream and deposite it 
in a large earthen jar kept closely covered. Stir up the cream 
with a stick every day to prevent the skin from gathering. But- 
ter of only two or three days is best.. Strain the cream from the 
jar into the churn ahd put on the lid. In warm weather move 
the handle slowly, or the butter will be too soft. When the 
handle moves with great diflSculty the butter has come. Take 
it out with a wooden ladle and squeeze out the remains of milk. 
Add a little salt and work it well. Set it in a cool place for 
three hours, then work it again. Wash it in cold water and put 
it away for use. 

To Cure Bhtter in the best manner. — ^The following receipt 
Is from " The Housewife's Manual," a work said to have been 
l)re[)ared by Sir Walter Scott. 

Having washed and beaten the butter free from buttermilk, 
work it quickly up, allowing a scanty half ounce of fine salt to 
the pound. Let the butter lie for twenty -four hours, or more; 
then for every pound allow a half ounce of the following mix- 
ture: — ^Take four ounces of salt, two of loaf sugar, and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of saltpetre. Beat them all well together, and 
work the mixture thoroughly into the butter; then pack it down 
in jars or tubs. Instead of strewing a layer of salt on the top 
of the butter, which makes the first slice unfit for use, place 
a laj^er of the above njixture in folds of thin muslin, stitch it 
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luosely and lay this neatly over the top, which will effectually 
[iroscrve it. 



TO MAKE CHEESE. 

Skim milk does not make good cheese. Take fresh milk and 
heat it 90 degrees before you put in the rennet. Three quarts of 
milk yields about a pound of cheese. Allow a quart of lukewarm 
water and atablespoonful of salt to a piece of rennet about the size 
of your hand. The rennet must soak all night. 

Put the milk into a large tub, warming a part until it is of a 
degree of heat quite equal to new: if too hot the cheese will be 
tough. Put in as much rennet as will turn it, and cover it over. 
Let it stand until completely turned ; then strike the curd down 
several times with the skimming dish, and let it separate, st-ill 
keeping it covered. There are two modes of breaking the curd, 
and there will be a difference in the taste of the cheese, accord 
infe as either is observed ; one is to gather it with the hands ver^ 
gently toward the side of the tub, letting the whey pass through 
the fingers till it is cleared, and lading it off as it collects. The 
other is, to get the whey from it by breaking the curd. The last 
method deprives it of many of its oily particles, and is therefore 
less proper. 

Put the vat on a ladder over the tub, and fill it with curd by 
the skimmer; press the curd close with your hand, and add more 
as it sinks; and it must be finally left two inches above the edge. 
Before the vat is filled, the cheese-cloth must be laid at the bot- 
tom ; and, when full, drawn smooth over all round. 

There are two modes of salting cheese : one by mixing it in 
the curd while in the tub, after the whey is out; and the other 
by putting it in the vat, and crumbling the curd all to pieces 
with it, after the first squeezing with the hands has dried it. 
Put a board under and over the vat, and place it in the press ; 
in two hours turn it out, and put a fresh cheese cloth ; press it 
again for eight or nine hours ; then salt it all over, and turn it 
again in the vat, and let it stand in the press fourteen or six- 
teen hours, observing to put the cheese last made undermost. 
Before putting them for the last time into the vat, pare the edges 
if they do not look smooth. 



BREAD AND YEAST. 

In summer, bread should be mixed with cold water. In 
damp weather the water should be tepid, and in cold weathef 
<juite warm. If the yeast is new, a small quantity will maka 
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the bread rise. In the oonntrj yeast cakes are found very con- 
venient, but they seldom make the bread as good as fresh lively 
yeast. 

Bread. — ^Mix into six pounds of sifted flour one ounce of salt 
nearly half a pint of fresh sweet yeast as it comes from the 
brewery, and a sufficient quantity of warmed milk to make the 
whole into a stiff dough; work and knead it well upon a paste- 
board, on which a little flour has been strewed, for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then put it into a deep pan, cover it with a 
wiirmed towel, set it before the fire, and let it rise for an hour 
and a half, or perhaps two hours; cut off a piece of this sponge 
or dough; knead it well for eight or ten minutes, together with 
flour merely sufficient to keep it from adhering to the board ; put 
it into small tins, filling them three-quarters full ; dent the rolls 
all round with a knife, and let them stand a few minutes before 
putting them into the oven. The remainder of the dough must 
then be worked up for loaves, and baked either in or out of a 
shape. 

Bread, French. — Take half a bushel (or six pounds) of flonr, 
put it on the slab, make a hole in the centre, in which put two 
ounces of yeast ; make your dough with warm water, to about a 
consistency ; work it up well, adding two ounces of salt, dissolved 
in a little warm water; cover, and set it in a warm place to rise; 
on this part of the operation depends the quality of the bread. 
Having left the dough one or two hours, according to the season, 
knead it again, and leave it as before, for two hours. In the 
meanwhile, heat the oven, divide the dough into eight equa. 
parts, of which form as many loaves, into any shape yon please ; 
put them into the oven as quickly as possible. As soon as they 
are done, rub the crusts with a little butter, which will give it a 
fine yellow color. 

Brown, or Dyspepsia Bread. — ^Take six quarts of wheat 
meal, ratlier coarsely ground, one teacup of good yeast, and 
half a teacup of molasses, mix these with a pint of milk-warm 
water and a teaspoonful of saleratus. Make a hole in the flour 
and stir this mixture in the middle of the meal till it is like 
batter. Then proceed as with fine flour bread. Make the 
dough when sufficiently light into four loaves, which will 
weigh two pounds per loaf when baked. It requires a hotter 
oven than fine fiour bread, and must bake about an hour and a 
half. 

Rye and Indian Bread. — There are many different propor- 
tions in the mixing of this bread. Some pat one-third Indian 
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with two of rye; others like one-third rye and two of Indian; 
others prefer it half and half. 

If you use tlie largest proportion of rye meal, make your 
dough stiff, so that it will mould into loaves; when it is two- 
tliirds Indian, it should he softer and haked in deep earthen or 
tin pans after the following rules. 

Take four quarts of sifted Indian meal ; put it into a glazed 
earthen pan, sprinkle over it a table-spoonful of fine salt ; pour 
over it about two quarts of boiling water, stir and work it till 
every part of the meal is thoroughly wet; Indian meal absorbs 
a greater quantity of water. When it is about milk-wann, 
work in two quarts of rye meal, half a pint of lively yeast, 
mixed with a pint of warm water; add more warm water if 
needed. Work' the mixture well with your hands; it should 
be stiff, but not firm as flour dough. Have ready a large, deej), 
well buttered pan; put in the dough, and smooth the top by 
putting your hand in warm water, and then patting down the 
loaf. Set this to rise in a warm place in the winter ; in the 
summer it should not be put by the fire. When it begins to 
crack on the top, which will usually be in about an hour or an 
hour and a half, put it into a well heated oven, and bake it three 
or four hours. It is better to let it stand in the oven all 
night, unless the weather is warm. Indian meal requires to be 
well cooked. The loaf will weigh between seven and eight 
pounds. 

There is another mode which many persons think prefera- 
ble. Scald a quart of rye and another ct Indian meal with a 
small quantity of boiling water. Boil u tea-spoonful of salt in 
a pint and a half of milk, mix the rye and Indian together, and 
pour the milk over them — add half a pint of fresh yeast; but 
not before the meal is cooling. The mixture must be well 
kneaded and placed in a deep pan by the fire to rise. When 
it has risen suflBciently, take it out of the pan, make it into 
any shape you like, and pnt ^t into an oven well heated. If 
the fire is too brisk the crust will brown and the inside remain 
heavy. 

I should bake from two to three hours. 

To Makb Excbllent Bread without Yeast. — Scald abont 
two handfuls of Indian meal, into which put a little salt, imd as 
much cold water as will make it rather warmer than new milk ; 
then stir in wheat flour till it is as thick as a family pudding, 
and set it down by the fire to rise. In about half an hour it 
generally grows thin ; you may sprinkle a little fresh flour on 
the top, and mind to turn the pot round, that it may not bake to 
the side of it. In three or four hours, if you mind the above di- 
rections, it will rise and ferment as if you had set it with hojr 
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reast; when it does, make it up in soft dough, fioar a pan, put 
m your bread, set it before the fire, covered up, turn it round to 
make it equally warm, and in about half an hour it will be light 
enough to bake. It suits best to bake it in a Dutch oven, as it 
should be put into the oven as soon as it is light. 

Ck)MMON TsAST. — ^Thicken two quarts of water with fine floui, 
about three spoonfuls ; boil it half an hour, sweeten it with half 
a spoonful of brown sugar ; when nearly cold, put into it four 
spoonfuls of fresh yeast and pour it into a jug, shake it well to- 
gether, and let it stand one day to ferment near the fire without 
being covered. There will be a thin liquor on the top, which 
must be poured off; shake the remainder and cork it up for use. 
Take always four spoonfuls of the old mixture to ferment the 
next quantity, keeping it always in succession. A half-peck loaf 
will require about a gill. 

The bottles should be closely corked until the fermentation 
is over. After twenty-four hours the bottles may be well 
corked. They should be kept in a cold place. Yeast will not 
keep good over ten days unless it is made into little biscuits. 
For that purpose the process is the same as above, except that 
the yeast is taken from the bottles after it ferments, flour 
enough added to make it a thick dough — ^it is then cat into 
biscuits and dried in the sun. Before the biscnits are tmed, 
tliey should be soaked all night — ^the water from them is mixed 
with tbe bread. One biscuit to a large loaf or two small 
onea. 



PflEPARATIONS FOR THE SICK. 

QmoKXsf Jellt. — Break the bones of a full grown ohicken, 
and cut the fowl into pieces. Put it into a dean pan and fiU 
the pan with soft water. After boiling the chicken gently for 
four hours or more, strain it through a jelly bag. Add a little 
salt, but no other seasoning. When the liquid is cold it should 
be a clear jelly. The chicken may be boiled again and yield 
more jelly, 

A very young chicken will not yield any quantity of jelly— 
a full grown one is best, but even an old fowl may be used when 
none other can be procured. 

Bj»ad Jibixt.— Toast four thick slio^ of bread nutil the/ are 
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of a light brown — ^remove the crusts, lay the bread in two quarti 
of boiling water — add one or two tea-spoonfals of lemon juioei 
and let the bread boil to a jelly. Strain and sweeten it. It is 
excellent for very sick persons or young children. 

The bread should be quite «tale— if possible several dayi 
old. 

Arrow Boot Jellt. — Boll the peel of a lemon and a small 
quantity of the juice in a quart of water. When it has boiled 
half an hour, add to it a cupful of powdered arrow root, and 
let it boil another half hour — take out the lemon peel and sweet- 
en the arrow root to your taste. Strain it through a jelly bag. 
It is good cold, but most persons prefer to eat it warm. If 
made too thick it is unpalatable, and less wholesome than when 
thin. 

Panada. — ^Boil some pieces of stale bread in a sufficient quan- 
tity of cold water to cover them, with a little cinnamon, lemon 
peel, and caraways; when the bread is quite soft, press out all 
the water, and beat up the bread with a small piece of butter, 
a little milk, and sugar to the taste; a little spice may be 
added. 

Sago. — Let it soak for an hour in cold water, to take off the 
earthy taste; pour that off, and wash it well; then add more 
water, and simmer gently until the berries are clear, with lemon 
peel and spice. Add wine and sugar according to taste, and boil 
all up together. 

Tapiooa Jellt. — ^Take four table-spoonfuls of tapioca— rinse 
it thoroughly, then soak it five hours, in cold water enough to 
cover it. Set a pint of cold water on the fire — when it boila* 
mash and stir up the tapioca that is in water, and mix it with 
the boiling water. Let the whole simmer gently, with a stick 
of cinnamon or mace. When thick and clear, mix a couple of 
table-spoonfuls of white sugar, with half a table-spooiAil of 
lemon juice, and half a glass of white wine — stir it into the jelly 
— ^if not sweet enough, add more sugar, and turn the jelly into 
cups. 

Calves' Feet Broth. — ^Boil three feet in four quarts of water 
with a little salt ; it should boil up first, and then simmer, till 
the liquor is wasted one-half: strain and put it by. This may 
be warmed, (the fat having been taken off,) a tea-cupful at a 
time, with either white or port wine, and ia very nourishing for 
aninvaUd. 
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Or^ The feet may be boiled with two oances of lean ^om Ik a 
■ame of beef, a slice or two of bread, a blade or two of man^, a 
little Bait and nutmeg, in about four quarts of water. 

Flax-seed Lemonade. — Boil some flax-seed in water until it 
becomes a thick syrup. To a table-spoonful of flax-seed allow 
about two tumblers full of water. Strain it through a cloth and 
mix with it a quarter of a pound of white sugar. Then stir in a 
little lemon juice. This mixture has frequently been very ser- 
viceable in relieving a cold. A little more of it may be taken 
whenever the cough is troublesome. A little gum arable added 
to tlie syrup will be an improvement. 

GoooA. — To two ounces of cocoa allow a quart of water. Put 
it in a saucepan and let it boil slowly for about an hour. The 
cocoa shells boiled in this manner will make a very pleasant 
beverage, and will not be so rich as the ground cocoa. 

Bablbt Water. — ^Wash carefully two ounces of barley and 

Ent it into a sauce-pan with a quart of water and a few raisins, 
et it boil until the liquid is about half diminished. Sweeten 
it and drink it hot. A little lemon peel or some liquorice root 
put in with the barley instead of the raisins, may please some 
tastes. When only a drink is required, it is better to strain the 
liquid ; but the boiled barley with a little sugar will make a very 
pleasing variety for an invidid to eat instead of rice. 

Ground Rioe Miijc. — ^Boil together two table-spoonfuls of 
ground rice with a pint of milk. Sweeten it according to your 
taste, adding the juice of half a lemon. Let the whole boil half 
an hour over a moderate fire. Eat it warm. 

Beef Tea. — Beat a pound of fresh beef, and after putting it 
into a pot cover it with water. Let it boil for an hour, skim- 
ming it well. The fat should be cut off of the beef. Bones im- 
prove the quality of the soup. Chicken tea may be made in the 
same manner. Boil the chicken almost to a jelly and then strain 
through a fine sieve. Add a little toast cut in slips. 

Mutton Broth. — To a pound of mutton allow a quart of wa- 
. ter. Gut off all the fat. Chop up some parsley and the tops and 
stalks of celery, and after seasoning the broth with salt, boil 
them well. It should be boiled three hours over a slow fire and 
skimmed carefully. Add a couple of handfuls of rice or barley. 
Toast some bread until it is quite brown, and cut it in small 
slices. After the broth is taken off the fire, add the toast to it. 
Garrots, turnips and potatoes chopped fine and boiled in this 
broth, improve it very much. For a person, however, who is 
▼eiy ill, they would not be advisable. Bee^ veal, or chicken 
broth maj be made in the same manner. 
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Vegetable Soup. — Take a white onion, a tnrnip, a pared po- 
tatoe, and a liead o^ celery, or a large teaspoonful of celery seed. 
Put the vegetables whole into a quart of water, adding a littlo 
salt, and lK>il it slowly till reduced to a pint. Make a slice of 
nice toast ; lay it in the bottom of a bowl, and strain the soup 
over it. 

Wine Whey. — Stir into a pint of boiling milk a couple of glasses 
of wine. Let it boil a minute, then take it from the fire, and let 
it remain till the curd has settled ; then turn off the whey, and 
sweeten it with white sugar. 

Toast Water. — ^Pare the crust off a thin slice of stale bread, 
toa t it brown upon both sides, doing it equally and slowly, that 
it may harden without being burnt; put it into a jug, and pour 
upon it boiling water; cover the jug with a saucer, and set it in 
a cool place. 

Rice Gruel. — ^Put a large spoonful of unground rice into six 
gills of boiling water, with a stick of cinnamon or mace. Strain 
it when boiled soft, and add half a pint of new milk ; put in a 
teaspoonful of salt, and boil it a few minutes longer. If you wish 
to make the gruel of rice flour, mix a tablespoonful of it, smoothly, 
with three of cold water, and stir it into a quart of boiling water. 
Let it boil five or six minutes, stirring it constantly. Season it 
with salt, a little butter,' and add, if you like, nutmeg and white 
sugar. 

Water Gruel. — ^Mix a couple of tablespoonfuls of Indian meal 
with one of wheat flour, and suflicient cold water to make a thick 
batter. If the gruel is liked thick, stir it into a pint of boiling 
water — if liked thin, more water will be necessary. Season the 
gruel with salt, and let it boil six or eight minutes, stirring it fre- 
quently — ^then take it from the fire, put in a piece of butter, of 
the size of a walnut, and pepper to the taste. Turn it on toasted 
bread, cut in small pieces. 

Oaudlb. — ^Make rice or water gruel, as above — then strain it, 
and add half a wineglass of ale, wine, or brandy. Sweeten it 
with loaf sngar, and grate in a little nutmeg. 

Molasses Posset. — Put into a saucepan a pint of the best West 
India Molasses, a teaspoonful of powdered white ginger, and a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter. Set it on hot coals, and sim- 
mer it slowly for half an hour, stirring it frequently. Do not let 
it come to a boil. Then stir in the juice of two lemons, or two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar; cover the pan, and let it stand by the 
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fire five minutes longer. This is good for a cold. Some of it 
may be taken warm at once, and the remainder kept at hand for 
occasional use. 

Wins Posasx. — Boil some slices of white bread in a pint of 
milk; when soft take it off tlie lire, and grate in some natmeg 
and a little sugar; pour it out, put half a pint of sweet wine into 
it by degrees, and serve it with toasted bread. 

Balm, Mint, and otheb Teas. — ^These are simple infusions, the 
strength of which can only be regulated by the taste. They are 
made by putting either the fresh or the dried plants into boiling 
w^ater in a covered vessel, which should be placed near the fire 
for an hour. The young shoots both of balm and of mint are to 
be preferred, on account of their strong aromatic qualities. 
These infusions may be drank freely in feverish and in various 
other complaints, in which diluents are recommended. Mint-tea, 
made with the fresh leaves, is useful in allaying nausea and 
vomiting. 

Ekl Beoth. — Set a pound of small eels over the fire with six 
pints of water, some parsley, onion, and a few peppercorns; 
simmer till the broth is good, then strain it olf, and add salt. 
Tlie above quantity should be reduced by simmering to three 
pints. 

Bread Soup. — ^Boil some pieces of bread crust in a quart of 
water with a small piece of butter, beat it up with a spoon, and 
keep it boiling till the bread and water be well mixed ; then add 
a little salt. 

Sippets. — On a very hot plate lay some sippets of bread, and 
pour some beef, mutton, or veal-gravy on them ; then sprinkle a 
little salt over them. 

MuLLJED Wine. — ^Boil a pint of wine with nutmeg, cloves, and 
'3ugar, serve it with slices of toasted bread, or, beat up the 
yolks of four eggs with a little cold wine, and mix them care- 
Fully with the hot wine, pour it backward and forward till it 
looks fine, heat it again over the fire till it is tolerably thick, 
pour it backward and forward, and serve with toasted byead as 
above. 

Or^ — Boil some spice in a little water till the flavor is ex- 
tracted, then add a pint of port wine, with some sugar and 
Qutmeic. 
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How AND Wherb to Keep Things. — Crusts and bite of bread 
Bhonld be kept in an iron pot, closely covered in a dry cool 
place. Keep fresh lard and suet in tin vessels. £eep salt pork 
fat in glazed earthen ware. Keep yeast in wood or earthen 
ware. Keep preserves and jellies in glass, or china, or stone 
ware. Keep salt in a dry place. Keep meat in a cool dry place. 
Keep ice in the cellar, and wrapped in flannel. Keep vinegar in 
wood or glass. 

Soft water is indispensable to the washerwoman ; rain or river 
water is the best. If you have good water, do not use soda — it 
gives a yellowish tinge to the clothes. If you buy your soap, it 
is most economical to use hard soap for washing clothes, and sctft 
soap for floors, &c. 

To wash colored dresses, turn the inner side out, and wash 
them in cold water, in which a little boiled soap is well mixed ; 
rinse them well in clean cold water, and the last time with a 
little salt in the water, and dry them in the shade. They should 
be washed and dried with as much expedition as possible. 

Isinglass is a most delicate starch for muslins. When boil- 
ing conimon starch, sprinkle in a little fine salt : it will prevent 
its sticking. 

Mildew Stains are very diflScult to remove from linen. The 
most effectual way is to rub soap on the spote, then chalk, and 
bleach the garment in the hot sun. 

Ink and Iron Mould may be taken out by wetting the spots in 
milk, then covering them with common salt. It should be done 
before the garments have been washed. Another way to take 
out ink is to dip it in melted tallow. For fine, delicate articles, 
this is the best way. 

For fruit and wine stains, mix two tea-spoonfuls of water and 
one of spirit of salt, and let the stained part lie in this for two 
minutes; then rinse in cold water. Or, wet the stain with 
hartshorn. 

To clean a carpet, shake and beat it well ; lay it upon the 
floor, and tack it firmly ; then with a clean flannel wash it over 
with one quart of bullock's gall, mixed with three quarts of soft 
cold water, and rub it off with a clean flannel or house-cloth. 
Any particular dirty spot should be rubbed with pure gall. 

DiBEonoNS FOE WASHING Galiooes. — CsHco clothcs, before 
they are pat in water, should have the grease spots rubbed out, 
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as they cannot be seen when the whole of the gannent is wet 
Thej should never be washed in very hot soap suds; that which 
is mildly warm will cleanse them qaite as well, and will not ex- 
tract the colors so much. Soft soap should never be used for 
calicoes, excepting for the various shades of yellow, which look 
the bent washed with soft soap, and not rinsed in fair water. 
Other colors should be rinsed in fair water, and dried in the 
shade. When calicoes incline to fade, the colors can be set by 
washing them in lukewarm water, with beefs gall, in the pro- 
portion of a tea-cupfull to four or five gallons of water. Rinse 
them in fair water — ^no soap is necessary, without the clothes 
are very dirty. If so, wash them in lukewarm suds, after they 
have been first rubbed out in beefs gall water. The beefs gall 
oan be kept several months, by squeezing it out of the skin in 
which it is enclosed, adding salt to it, and bottled and corked 
tight. The water that potatoes have been boiled in is an excel- 
lent thing to wash black calicoes in. When there are many 
black garments to wash in a family, it is a good plan to save, 
during the week, all the water in which potatoes are boiled.. 
The following method is said to set the colors of calicoes so that 
they will not fade by subsequent washing: Infuse three gills of 
salt in four quarts of boiling water; put in the calicoes, (which 
should be perfectly clean ; if not so the dirt will be set.) Let 
the calicoes remain in till the water is cold. I have never seen 
this tried ; but I think it not improbable that it may be an ex- 
cellent way to set the colors, as rinsing calicoes in cold salt 
and water serves to set the colors, particularly of black, blue, 
and green colors. A little vinegar in the rinsing water of 
pink, red and green calicoes, is good to brighten the colors and 
keep them from mixing. AH kinds of calicoes but black look 
better for starching, but black calicoes will not look clear if 
starched. On this account potato-water is an excellent thing 
to wash them in, if boiled down to a thick consistence, as it 
stiifens them without showing. 

DiREOTioNS FOB WASHING Whitk Cotton Olothks. — ^Tablc- 
cloths, or any white clothes that have coffee or fruit stains on 
them, before being put into soap-suds, should have boiling wa- 
ter turned on them, and remain in it till the water is cold — 
the spots should then be rubbed out in it. If they are put into 
soap-suds with th^ stains in, they will set by it, so that no 
subsequent washing will remove them. Table cloths will be 
less likely to get stained up, if they are always rinsed in thin 
starch water, as it tends to keep coffee and fruit from sinking 
into the texture of the cloth. White clothes that are very dirty, 
will come clean easily if put into strong, cool suds, and hung 
on the fire the night previous to the day in which they are to be 
washed. If they get to boiling, it will not do them any hanOi 
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provided the suds are cool when they are pnt in; if it is hot §i 
first, it will set the dirt in. Thfe following method of washing 
clothes is a saving of a great deal of labor. Soak the clothes in 
lukewarm soap-suds; if they are quite dirty, soak them over 
night. To every three pails of water put a pint of soft soap, 
and a table-spoonful of the salts of soda. Heat it till mildly 
warm, ther put in the clothes without any rubbing, and boil 
them ari hour. Drain the suds out of them as nmch as possible, 
as it is bad for tlie hands; then add water till cool enough for 
the hands. The dirt will be loose, so that they will require but 
a little rubbing. Rinse them thoroughly in clear water, then 
in indigo water. The soda can.be procured cheap, by pur- 
chasing it in large quantities — soda is an excellent thing to 
soften hard water. The soda suds will not do to wash calicoes 
in. It is a good plan to save your suds, after washing, to water 
your garden, if you have one, or to harden cellars and yards, 
when sandv. 

Directions for Washing Wooi^ns. — If you do not wish 
to have white flannels shrink when washed, make a good suds 
of hard soap, and wash the flannels in it, without rubbing any 
soap on them ; rub them out in another suds, then wring them 
out of it, and put them in a clean tub, and turn on sufficient 
boiling water to cover them, and let them remain till the water 
is cold. A little indigo in the boiling water mattes the flannelb 
look nicer. If you wish to have your white flannels shrink, so 
as to have them thick, wash them in soft soap-suds, and rinse 
them in cold water. Colored woolens that incline to fade, 
sliould be washed with beefs gall and warm water before they 
are put into soap-suds. Colored pantaloons look very well 
washed with beef's gall and fair warm water, and pressed on 
the wrong side while damp. 

Starch. — To make good flour starch, mix flour gradually with 
cold water, so that it may be free from lumps. Stir in cold 
water till it will pour easily ; then stir it into a pot of boiling 
water, and let it boil five or six minates, stirring it frequently. 
A tallow or spermaceti candle, stirred round in the starch sev 
eral times, will make it smoother — strain it through a thick 
cloth. Starch made in this manner will answer for cotton and 
linen very well. Some people do not boil their starch, but 
merely turn boiling water on the mixed floar and water, but it 
does not make the clothes look nice. Poland starch is made in 
the same manner as wheat starch. When rice is boiled in a 
pot without being tied up in a bag, the water in which it is 
boiled is as good as Poland starch for clear-starching muslins, 
if boiled to a thick consistency after it is turned off from the 
boiled rice, and then strained. M'lslin^. to look clear, should h% 
6 
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•tarohed, and dapped drj, while the starch is hot, then folded 
in a verj damp cloth, and snffered to remain in it till thej he- 
come quite damp, before ironing them. If maslins are sprinkled, 
they are apt to look spotted. Garments that are not worn, when 
laid bj, shonld not be starched, as it rots them when not exposed 
to the air. 

DnaonoNS vob Olbahdto Silk Gbona. — ^When silk cushions, 
or nlk coverings to fhmitnre, become dingy, mb dry bran on them 
gently, with a woolen doth, till dean. Bemove grease spots 
and stains as in direction. Silk garments should have the spots 
extracted before being washed — ^nse hard soap for ail colors but 
yeUow, for which soft soap is the best Pat the soap into hot 
water, beat it till it is perfectly dissolved, then add sufficient 
cold water to make it just lukewarm. Put in the silks, and 
rub them in it till clean ; take them out without wringing, and 
rinse them in fair lukewarm water. Rinse it in another water, 
and for bright yellows, crimsons, and maroons, add sulphuric 
acid enough to the water to give it an acid taste, before rinsing 
the garment in it. To restore the colors of the different shades 
of pink, put in the second rinsing water a little vinegar or 
lemon-juice. For scarlet, use a solution of tin ; for blues pur- 
ples, and their shades, use pearl-ash ; and for olive greens, dis- 
solve verdigris in the rinsing water — fawn and browns should 
be rinsed in pure water. Dip the silks up and down in the 
rinsing water ; take them out of it without wringing, and dry 
them in the shade. Fold them up while damp ; let them j^e- 
main to have the dampness strike through all parts of them ald^ 
then put them in a mangle— if you have not one, iron them on 
the wrong side, with an iron just hot enough to smooth them. 
A little isinglass or gum arable, dissolved in the rinsing water 
of gauze shawls and ribbons, is good to stiffen them. The water 
in which pared potatoes have been boiled, is an excellent thing 
to wash black silks in — ^it stiffens, and makes them glossy and 
black. Beefs gall and lukewarm water is also a nice thing to 
restore rusty silk, and soap-suds answer very well. They look 
better not to be rinsed in dear water, but they should be washed 
in two different waters. 

To Extract Stains from Whitb Cotton Goods and Col- 
ored Silks. — Salts of ammonia, mixed with lime, will take out 
the stains of wine from silk. Spirits of turpentine, alcohol, and 
clear ammonia are all good to remove stains on colored silks. 
Spots of comiiioi. or <liirable ink can be removed by saturating 
them with lenion-jiiice, and rubbing on salt, then putting them 
where tbe sin will shine on them hot, for several hours. As 
fast ^ it dries, put on more lemon-juice and salt. When lem- 
on-jnioe ciinnot be obtained, nitric acid is a good substitute. 
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Iron mould may be removed in the sanie way. Mildew and most 
othef stains can be removed by rubbing on soft soap and salt, 
and placing it where the sun will shine on it hot. Where soap 
and salt will not remove stains, lenion-juice and salt will gener- 
ally answer. The above things will only remove stains in warm, 
clear weather, when the sun is hot. Sulphuric acid, diluted 
with water, is very effectual in removing fruit stains. Care 
should be taken not to have it so strong as to eat a hole in the 
garment, and as soon as the stain is out, it should be rinsed in 
pearl-ash water, and then in fair water. Colored cotton goods, 
that have common ink spilt on them, should be soaked in luke- 
warm sour milk. 

To Olbaksb Fbathkb Beds aitd Mattbessbs. — When feather 
beds become solid or heavy, they may be made clean and light 
by being treated in the following manner: Rub them over with 
a stiff brash, dipped in hot soap-suds. When clean, lay them on 
a shed, or any other dean place, where the rain will fall on them. 
When thoroughly soaked, let them dry in a hot sun for six or 
seven consecutive days^ shaking them up well, and turning them 
over each day. They should be covered over with a thick cloth 
during the night: if exposed to the night air, they will become 
damp, and mildew. This way of washing the bed-ticking and 
feathers, makes them very fresh and light, and is much easier 
than the old-fashioned way, of emptying the beds, and washing 
the feathers separately, while it answers quite as well. Care 
must be taken to dry the bed perfectly, before sleeping on it. 
Hair mattresses that have become hard and dirty, can be made 
nearly as good as new by ripping them, washing the ticking, 
and picking the hair free from the bunches, and keeping it in a 
dry airy place, several days. Whenever the ticking gets dry, fill 
it lightly with the hair, and tack it together. 

To OLEAKSB Vials and Pib Plates. — ^Bottles and vials that 
have had medicine in them, may be cleansed by putting ashes 
in each one, and immersing them in a pot of cold water, then 
heating the water gradually until it boils. When they have 
boiled in it an hour take it from the fire, and let them remain 
in it till cold ; then wash them in soap-suds, and rinse them in 
fair water till clean. Pie plates that have been used nmch for 
baking, are apt to impart an unpleasant taste to the pies, which 
is owing to the lard and butter of the crust soaking into them, 
and becoming rancid. It may be removed by patting them in a 
brass kettle, with ashes and cold water, and boiling them in it 
an hoar* 

To TBMPBB Eabthbnwarb. — ^Earthen wafo that is used to 
bake in, wiU be less liable to crack from the heat, if pat before 
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they are nsed into a yessel with sufficient cold water to uover 
them, then heated in it gradually, till the water boils. When 
the vessel is taken from the fire, the ware should remain in until 
cold. 

To BB8TORB RU8TT Itauak Orapb. — ^Heat skim milk and water ; 
dissolve in half a pint of it a piece of glue an inch square, then 
take it from the fire. Rinse the crape out in vinegar to clean it; 
then, to stilfen it, put it in the mixed glue and milk. Wring it 
out, and clap it till dry, then smooth it out with a hot iron : a 
paper should be laid over it when ironed. Gin is an excellent 
thing to restore rusty crape ; dip it in, and let it get saturated, 
with it ; then clap it till dry, and smooth it out with a moderately 
hot iron. Italian crape can be dyed to look as well as that which 
is new. 

To TBMPBR Nbw Oybns AND Iron Warb. — Ncw ovcus, bcfore 
they are baked in, should have a fire kept up in them half a 
day. As soon as the wood is removed, put up the lid of the 
oven. It should not be used for baking until it has been heated 
the second time. If not treated in this manner it will never re- 
tain heat well. New flat-irous should be heated half a day be- 
fore they are used, in order to retain the heat well. Iron cook- 
ing utensils, when new, will be less liable to crack if heated 
gradually five or six hours, and then cooled slowly before being 
used to cook in. Gold water should never be turned into hot 
iron utensils, as it will crack them by cooling the surface too sud- 
denly. 

To RBMOYX OR KEBP Ru6t FROM GuTLERT. — BHstol briok is 

good to remove rust, and give a high polish to steel utensils. It 
should be powdered fine, and rubbed on dry, with a woolen cloth. 
Knives should be rubbed on a board, with a thick leather covered 
over it, and fastened down tight. The brick should be dry, and 
powdered fine, and the knives should not be wet after cleaning, 
but merely wiped with a dry clean cloth. To make the bandies 
smooth^ wipe them with a cloth that is a little damp, being care- 
ful not to touch the blades, as it will tarnish them. Knives look 
very nice cleaned in this manner, and the edge will keep sharp. 
Ivory-handled knives should never have the handles put into hot 
water, as it will turn them yellow. If, through misuse, they 
turn yellow, rub them with sand paper. When Bristol brick will 
not remove rust from steel, rub the spots with sand paper or 
emery, or else rub on sweet oil, and let it remain a day ; then 
rub it olf with powdered quicklime. To keep steel utensils (that 
are not in constant use) from contracting rust, clean tliem thor- 
oughly with Bristol brick, wipe them on a perfectly dry dotti, 
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and rnb them over with s\\ eet oil, and cover them with brown 
paper, so as to exchide the air. Knives and forks sliould be 
wrapped up in brown paper, each one by itself. 

To Dkstkot Gookroaohes, Ants, and other Household Ver- 
min. — Hellebore, rubbed over with molasses and put round the 
places that cockroaches frequent, is a very effectual poison for 
them. Arsenic, spread on bread and butter and placed round 
rat or mouse holes, will soon put a stop to their ravages. Quick- 
sii\er and the white of an egg, beat together and laid with a 
feather round the crevices of the bedsteads and the sacking, is 
very eifectual in destroying bugs in them. To kill flies, when so 
numerous as to be troublesome, keep cobalt, wet with spirit, iii 
a large shallow plate. The spirit will attract the flies, and the 
cobalt will kill them very soon. Black pepper is said to be 
good to destroy them — it should be mixed, so as to be very 
sirong, with a little cream and sugar. Great care is necessary 
in using the above poisons, where there are any children, as they 
are so apt to eat any thing that comes in their way, and those 
poisons will prove as fatal to them as to vermin, (excepting the 
pepper). The flour of sulphur is said to be good to drive ants 
away, if sprinkled around the places that they frequent. Sage 
is also good. Weak brine will kill worms in gravel walks, if 
kept moist with it a week in the spring, and three or four days 
in the fall. 

pRESERTATTVEa AGAINST THE RAVAGES OF MoTHS. Moths are 

very apt to eat woolen and fur garments early in the summer. 
To keep them from the garments, take them late in the spring, 
when not worn, and put them in a chest, with considerable cam- 
phor gum. Cedar chips, or tobacco leaves, are also good for 
this purpose. When moths get into garments, the best thing to 
destroy them is to hang the garments in a closet, and make a 
strong sinoke of tobacco leaves nnder them. In order to do it, 
liave a pan of live ooals in the closet, and sprinkle on the tobacco 
^eavea. 



COMMON SIMPLE DYES. 

To Dye Blaoe. — Allow a pound of logwood to each pound 
of goods that is to be died. Soak it over night in soft water, 
rlien boil it an hour, and strain the water in which it is boiled. 
For each pound of logwood, dissolve an ounce of blue vitriol 
in'lukewarm water sufficient to wet the goods. Dip the goods 
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in — when saturated with it, tarn the whole into the logwood 
dye. If the goods are cotton, set the vessel on the fire, and 
let the goods boil ten or fifteen minutes, stirring them (Mmstantly 
to prevent their spotting. Silk and woolen goods shoald not be 
boiled in the dye-stuff, but it should be kept at a scalding heat 
for twenty minutes. Drain the goods without wringing, and 
hang them in a dry shady place, where they will have the air. 
When dry, set the color by, put them into scalding hot water, 
that has salt in it in the proportion of a tea-cupfull to three gal- 
lons of the water. Let the goods remain in it till cold, then 
hang them where they will dry; they should not be wrung. 
Boiling hot suds is the best thing to set the color of black silk — 
let it remain in it till cold. Soaking black-dyed goods in sour 
milk, is also good to set the color. 

Green and Blue Dye, for Silks and Woolens. — For green 
dye, take a pound of oil of vitriol, and turn it upon half an 
ounce of Spanish indigo, that has been reduced to a tine powder. 
Stir them well together, then add a lump of pearl-ash, of the 
size of a pea — as soon as the fermentation ceases, bottle it — the 
dye will be fit for use the next day. Chemical blue is made in 
the same manner, only using half the quantity of vitriol. For 
woolen goods, the East indigo will answer as well as the Span- 
ish, and comes much lower. This dye will not answer for cot- 
ton goods, as the vitriol rots the threads. Wash the articles that 
are to be dyed till perfectly clean and free from color. If you 
cannot extract the color by rubbing it in hot suds, boil it out — 
rinse it in soft water till entirely free from soap, as the soap will 
ruin jthe dye. To dye a pale color, put to each qnart of soft 
warm water that is to be used for the dye, ten drops of the 
above composition — ^if you wish a deep color, more will be neces- 
sary. Put in the articles without crowding, and let them remain 
in till of a good color — the dye-stuff should be kept warm — take 
the articles out without wringing, drain as much of the dye out of 
them as possible, then hang thena to dry in a shady, airy place. 
They should be died when the weather is dry — if not dried 
quick, they will not look nice. When perfectly dry, wash them 
in lukewarm suds, to keep the vitriol from injuring the texture 
of the cloth. If you wish for a lively bright green, mix a little 
of the above composition with yellow dye. 

Yellow Dyes. — To dye buff color, boil equal parts of an- 
natto and common potash, in soft clear water. When dissolved, 
take it from the fire ; when cool, put in the goods, which should 
previously be washed free from spots and color; set them on a 
moderate fire, where they will keep hot, till the goods are of tlie 
shade you wish. To dye salmon and orange color, tie annatto 
in a bag, and soak it in warm soft soap suds, till it becomes 
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soft, so that you can squeeze enough of it through the bag to make 
the suds a deep yellow — put in the articles, which should be 
clean, and free from color; boil them till of the shade you wish. 
There should be enough of the dye to cover the goods — ^stir them 
while boiling, to keep them from spotting. This dye will make 
a salmon or orange color, according to the strength of it, and the 
time the goods remain in. Drain them out of the dye, and dry 
them quick, in the shade — when dry, wash them in soft soap 
3uds. Goods dyed in this manner should never be rinsed in clear 
water. Peach leaves, fustic, and saffron, all make a good straw 
or lemon color, according to the strength of the dye. They 
should be steeped in fair soft water, in an earthen or tin vessel, 
and then strained, and the dye set with alum, and a little gum 
arabic dissolved in the dye, if you wish to stiffen the article. 
When the dye-stuff is strained, steep the articles in it. 

Red Dyes. — Madder makes a good durable red, but not a bril- 
liant color. To make dye of it, allow for half a pound of it 
three ounces of alum, and one of cream of tartar, and six gallons 
of water. This proportion of ingredients will make sufficient 
dye for six or seven pounds of goods. Heat half of the water 
scalding hot, in a clean brass kettle, then put in the alum and 
cream of tartar, atid let it dissolve. When the water boils, stir 
the alum and tartar up in it, put in the goods, and let them boil 
a couple of hours; then rinse them in fair water— empty the 
kettle, and put in three gallons of water, and the madder ; rub 
it fine in the water, and then put in the goods, and set them 
where they will keep scalding hot for an hour, without boiling — 
stir them constantly. When they have been scalding an hour, 
increase the fire till they boil. Let them boil five minutes; then 
drain them out of the dye, and rinse them, without wringing, in 
fair water, and hang them in the shade, where they will dry. 
To dye a fine crimson, take for each pound of goods two and a 
half ounces of alum, an ounce and a half of white tartar — ^put 
them in a brass kettle, with sufficient fair water to cover your 
goods ; set it where it will boil briskly for several minutes ; then 
put in the goods, which should be washed clean, and rinsed in 
fair water. When the goods have boiled half an hour, take 
them out, without wringing, and hang where they will cool all 
over alike, without drying; empty out the alum and tartar 
water, put fresh water in the kettle, and for each pound of goods 
to be dyed, put in an ounce of cochineal, powdered fine. Set 
the kettle on the fire, and let the water boil fifteen or twenty 
minutes; then put in sufficient cold water to make it lukewarm, 
put in the goods, and boil them an hour and a quarter — take 
ihem out without wringing, and dry them in a shady place. 
The blossoms of the Balm of Gilead, steeped with fair water in 
A vessel, then strained, will give silk a pretty red colon The silk 
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•hoiild be washed clean and free from color, then rinsed in fai^ 
water, and boiled in the strained dye, with a small piece of cdum 
To dye a fine delicate pink, use a carmine saucer — the directioni 
for dying come with the saucers. It is too expensive a dye fot 
bulky goods, but for faded fancy shawls and ribbons, it is 
qnite worth the while to use it, as it gives a beautiful shade of 
pink. 

Slate-Colored Dtb. — To make a good dark slate color, boi' 
sngar-loaf paper with vinegar, in an iron utensil — ^put in alum to 
set the color. Tea grounds, set with copperas, makes a goo<l 
alate color. To produce a light sli^te color, boil wliite maple bark 
in clear water, with a little alum — ^the bark should be boiled in 
a brass utensil. The dye for slate color should be strained be- 
fore the goods are ptwt into it. They should be boiled in it, and 
then hung where they will drain and dry. 

To SET Colors, &o. — ^An ox's gall will set any color — silk, 
cottou, or woolen. I have seen the colors of calico, which fade<l 
at one washing, fixed by it. When one lives near a slaughter- 
house, it is worth while to buy cheap, fading goods, and set 
them in this way. The gall can be bought for a few cents. 
Get out all the liquid, and cork it up in a large phial. One 
large spoonful of this in a gallon of warm water is sufficient. 
This is likewise excellent for taking out spots from bombazine, 
bombazet, &c. After being washed in this, they look about as 
well as when new. It must be thoroughly stirred into the water, 
and not put upon the cloth. It is used without soap. After 
being washed in this, cloth which you want to elean should be 
washed in warm suds, without using soap. 



SOAP. 

To Make Soap. — If you burn wood, you can use your own 

lye ; but the ashes of coal are not worth much. Bore small 
lioles in the bottom of a barrel, place four bricks around, and 
fill the barrel with ashes. Wet the ashes well, but not enough 
to drop; let it soak thus three or four days; then pour a gal- 
lon of water in every hour or two, for a day or more, and let it 
drop into a pail or tub beneath. Keep it dripping till the color 
of the lye shows the strength is exhausted. If your lye is not 
strong enough, yon must fill your barrel with fresh ashes, 
and let the lye run through it. S<^e people take, a barrel 
without any bottom, and lay sticks and straw across to prevent 
the ashes from falling through. To make a barrel of soap it 
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will require about five or six bushels of ashes, ^ith at least 
four quarts of unslacked stone lime; if slacked, double the 
quantity. 

When you have drawn off part of the lye, pot the lime (whe- 
ther slack or not) into two or three pails of boiling water, and 
add it to the ashes, and let it drain through. 

It is the practice of some people, in making soap, to put the 
lime near the bottom of the ashes when they tlrst set it up; but 
the lime becomes like mortar, and the lye does not run through, 
so as to get the strength of it, which is very important in making 
soap, as it contracts the nitrous salts which collect in ashes, and 
prevents the soap from coming^ (as the saying is.) Old ashes are 
very apt to be impregnated with it. 

Three pounds of grease should be put into a pailful of lye. 
The great diflSculty in making soap *'<JOWitf," originates in want 
of judgment about the strength of the lye. One rule may be 
safely trusted — If your lye will bear up an egg, or a potato, so 
that yon can see a piece of the surface as big as a shilling, it is 
just strong enough. If it sink below the top of the lye, it is too 
weak, and will never make soap ; if it is buoyed up half way, 
the lye is too strong; and that is just as bad. A bit of quick- 
lime, thrown in while the lye and grease are boiling together, is 
of service. When the soap becomes thick and ropy, carry it 
down cellar in pails and empty it into a barrel. 

Cold soap is less trouble, because it does not need to boil ; 
the sun does the work of fire. The lye must be prepared and 
tried in the usual way. The grease must be tried out, and 
strained from the scraps. Two pounds of grease (instead of 
three) must be used to a pailful; unless the weather is very sul- 
try, the lye should be hot when put to the grease. It should 
stand in the sun, and be stirred every day. If it does not hegin 
to look like soap in the course of five or six days, add a little 
hot lye to it; if this does not help it, try whether it be grease 
that it wants. Perhaps you will think cold soap wasteful, be- 
cause the grease must be strained ; but if the scraps are boiled 
thoroughly in strong lye, the grease will all float upon the sur- 
face, and nothing be lost. 

Baybebby, ob Mtbtle Soap. — Dissolve two pounds and a 
quarter of white potash in five quarts of water, then mix it with 
ten pounds of myrtle wax, or bayberry tallow. Boil the whole 
over a slow fire, till it turns to soap, then add a tea-cup of cold 
water — ^let it boil ten minutes longer — at the end of that time 
turn it into tin moulds, or pans, and let them remain a week or 
ten days to dry, then turn them out of the moulds. If you wish 
to have the soap scented; stir into it any essential oil, that has 
an agreeable smell, just before you turn it into the moulds. 
This kind of soap is excellent for shaving, and chapped hands-* 
5* 
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it is also good for eruptions on the face. It will be fit for nse in 
the course of three or four weeks after it is made, but it is better 
for being kept ten or twelve months. 

Soap from Sobaps. — ^Dissolve eighteen pounds of potash in 
three pailfuls of water ; then add to it twenty-five pounds of 
grease, and boil it over a slow fire for a couple of hours. Turn 
it into a barrel, and fill it up with water. 

Cold Soap. — Heat twenty-six pounds of strained grease. 
When melted, mix it with four pailfuls of lye, made of twenty * 
pounds of white potash. Let the whole stand in the sun, stir- 
ring it frequently. In the conrse of a week, fill the barrel with 
weak lye. This method of making soap is much easier than to 
make a lye of your ashes, while it is as oheap, if yon sell your 
ashes to the soap-boiler. 

Hard Soap. — ^Dissolve twenty weight of white potash in three 
pailfuls of water. Heat twenty pounds of strained grease, then 
mix it with the dissolved potash, and boil them together till the 
whole becomes a thick jelly, which is ascertained by taking a 
little of it out to get cold. Take it from the fire, stir in cold 
water till it grows thin, then put to each pailful of soap a pint 
of blown salt — stir it in well. The succeeding day, separate it 
from the lye, and heat it over a slow fire. Let it boil a quarter 
of an hour, then take it from the fire. If you wish to have it a 
yellow color, put in a little palm oil, and. turn it out into wooden 
vessels. When cold, separate it again from the lye, and cut it in 
bars — ^let them remain in the sun several days to dry. 

Windsor and Castile Soap. — ^To make the celebrated Wind- 
sor soap, nothing more is necessary than to slice the best white 
soap as thin as possibie, and melt it over a slow fire. Take it 
from the fire when melted, and when it is just lukewarm, add 
enough of the oil of caraway to scent it. If any other fragrant 
oil is liked better, it may be substituted. Turn it into moulds, 
and let it remain in a dry situation for ^ve or six days. To make 
Castile soap, boil common soft soap in lamp oil three hours and 
a half. 

Shaving Soap. — A very nice soap for shaving may be made 
by mixing a quarter of a pound of Castile soap, one cake of old 
Windsor soap, a gill of lavender water, the same of Cologne 
water, and a very little alcohoL Boil «U tb^f^ togeih^. qa^ 
thoroughly mixed. 
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COOKING UTENSILa 

The varions ntennls used for the preparation and keeping of 
food are made either of metal, glass, pottery ware or wood, each 
of which is better suited to some particular purposes than the 
others. Metallic utensils are quite unfit for many uses, and the 
knowledge of this is necessary to the preservation of health in 
general, and sometimes to the prevention of immediate danger- 
ous consequences. 

The metals commonly used in the construction of these vessels 
are silver, copper, brass, tin, iron, and lead. Silver is preferable 
to all others, because it cannot be dissolved by any of the sub- 
stances used as food. Brimstone unites with silver, and forms a 
thin brittle crust over it that gives it the appearance of being 
tarnished, which may be accidentally taken with food ; but this is 
not particularly unwholesome, nor is liable to be taken often, nor 
in large quantities. The discoloring of silver spoons used with 
eggs arises from the brimstone contained in eggs. Nitre or salt- 
petre has also a slight effect upon silver, but nitre and silver sel- 
dom remain long enough together in domestic uses to require 
any particular caution. 

Copper and brass are both liable to be dissolved by vinegar, 
acid fruits, and pearlash. Such solutions are highly poisonous, 
and great caution should be used to prevent accidents of the 
kind. Vessels made of these metals are generally tinned — ^that 
is, lined with a thin coating of a mixed metal, containing both 
tin and lead. Neither acids, nor any thing containing pearl- 
ash, should ever be suffered to remain above an hour in vessels 
of this kind, as the tinning is dissolvable by acids, and the 
coating is seldom perfect over the snrfietce of the copper or 
brass. 

The utensils made of what is called block tin, are constructed 
of iron plates coated with tin. This is as liable to be dissolved 
as the tinning of copper or brass vessels, but iron is not an un- 
wholesome substance, if even a portion of it should be dissolved 
and mixed in the food. Iron is therefore one of the safest met- 
als for the construction of culinary utensils ; and the objection to 
its more extensive use only rests upon its liability to rust, so that 
it requires more cleaning and soon decays. Some articles of 
food, such as quinces, orange peel, artichokes, &c., are blackened 
by remaining in iron vessels, which therefore must not be used 
for them. 

Leaden vessels are very unwholesome, and should never be 
used for milk and cream, if it be ever likely to stand till it be- 
come sour. They are unsafe idso for the purpose of keeping 
salted meats. ^ 

The best kind of pottery ware is oriental obina^ becaose th^ 
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glazing is a perfect glass, which cannot be dissolved, and the 
whole snbstanoe is so compact that liquid cannot penetrate it. 
Many of the finglisli pottery wares are badly glazed, and as the 
glazing is made principally of lead, it is necessary to avoid put> 
ting vinegar and other acids into them. Acids and greasy sub- 
stances penetrate into unglazed wares, excepting the strong stone 
ware ; or into those of which the glazing is cracked, and hence 
give a bad flavor to any thing they are used for afterwards. 
They are quite unfit therefore for keeping pickles or salted meats. 
Glass vessels are infinitely preferable to any i>ottery ware but 
oriental ohina, and should be used whenever the occasion admits 
of it. 

Wooden vessels are very proper for keeping many articles of 
food, and should always be preferred to those lined with lead. 
If any substance has fermented or become putrid in a wooden 
cask or tub, it is sure to taint the vessel so as to produce a sim- 
ilar effect upon any thing that may be put into it in future. It 
is useful to char the insides of these wooden vessels before they 
are used, by burning wooden shavings, so as to coat the insides 
with a crust of charcoal. 

As whatever contaminates food in any way must be sure, 
firom the repetition of its baneful effects, to injure the health, 
a due precaution with respect to all culinary vessels is necessary 
for its more certain preservation. There is a kind of hollow 
iron ware lined with enamel, which is superior to every other 
utensil for sauces or preserves ; indeed, it is preferable for every 
purpose. 



To QuBAH PuLTX. — The best material for cleaning plate that 
is in constant use, is soap and water, with a soft cloth ; if a 
dark, tarnished spot should appear, a little damp whitening on 
a small brush will soon remove it. For plate that has long 
lain by, liquor castors, cruet stands, &c., first wash it with soap 
and water, and if needful (in consequence of tarnish), smear 
it all over with whitening and spirits of wine, or common gin, 
I set it to dry, and then brush it off. Decanter stands, and other 
articles which must not be washed, on account of the varnished 
satin-wood and green baize, should be subject to the latter treat- 
ment only. 

The best plate powder is the purest whitening; because it is 
soft, and not a metallic preparation, as rouge is, and other adver- 
tised plate powders ; these act upon the silver, and wear it rap- 
idly away. 

After the plate has been washed with hot water, rub it over 
with a mixture of levigated hartshorn and spirits of turpentine^ 
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vrliich is the best preparation I have known for cleansing plate 
and renewing its polish. Remember, that two goixl sizM 
leathers are required for cleaning plate, one of whicii should be 
kept for rubbing off the hartshorn powder, and the other for 
polishing up the sil^^er afterwards. 

To PRKTKNT THE III Effeots OF Ohakooal. — Set au uncov- 
ered vessel filled with boiling water over the pan containing the 
charcoal, the vapor of which will counteract the deleterious 
fumes, and, while it keeps boiling, will make charcoal as safe as 
any other fuel. 

To Keep Pickles and Sweetmeats. — Pickles should be kept 
in unglazed earthen jars; nnglazed stone pots answer very well 
for common fruit. A paper. wet in brandy, or proof spirit, and 
laid on the preserved fruit, tends to keep it from fermenting. 
Both pickles and sweetmeats should be watched, to see that they 
do not ferment, particularly when the weather is warm. When- 
ever they ferment, turn off the vinegar or syrup, scald and turn 
it back while hot. When pickles grow soft, it is owing to the 
vinegar being too weak. To strengthen it, heat it scalding hot, 
turn it back on the pickles, and, when lukewarm, put in a little 
alum, and a brown paper wet in molasses. If it does not grow 
sharp in the course of three weeks it is past recovery, and 
should be thrown away, and fresh vinegar turned on, scalding 
hot to the pickles. 

Cautions relative to the use of Brass and Copper Cook- 
ing Utensils. — Cleanliness has been aptly styled the cardinal 
virtue of cooks. Food is more healthy, as well as palatable, 
cooked in a cleanly manner. Many lives have been lost in con- 
sequence of carelessness in using brass, copper, and glazed earth- 
en cooking utensils. The two first should be thoroughly cleansed 
with salt and hot vinegar before cooking in them, and no oily or 
acid substance after being cooked, should be allowed to cool or 
remain in any of them. 

Durable Ink for Marking Linen. — Dissolve a couple of 
.Irachms of lunar caustic, and half an ounce of gum arabic, in a 
gill of rain water. Dip whatever is to be marked in strong 
pearl-ash water. When perfectly dry, iron it very smooth ; the 
pearl-ash water turns it a dark color, but washing will efface it. 
After marking the linen, put it near a fire, or in the snn to dry. 
Red ink, for marking linen, is made by mixing and reducing to 
a fine powder half an ounce of vermilion, a drachm of the salt 
of steel, and linseed oil to render it of the consistency of black 
durable ink. 

BhkOK Balu— Melt together, moderately, ten ounces of Bay- 
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berrj tallow, five ounces of bees' wax, one ounce of mutton tal- 
low. When ineltetl, add lamp or ivory black to give it a good 
black color. Stir the whole well together, and add, when taken 
from the fire, half a glass of rum. 

Cement fob the Mouths of Corked Bottles. — ^Melt together 
a quarter of a pound of sealing wax, the same quantity of rosin, 
a couple of ounces ol bees' wax. When it froths, stir it with a 
tallow candle. As soon as it melts, dip the mouths of the corked 
bottles into it. This is an excellent thing to exclude the air from 
Buch things as are injured by being exposed to it. 

Japanese Cement ob Rice Glue. — ^Mix rice flour with cold 
water, to a smooth paste, and boil it gently. It answers all the 
purposes of wheat tiour paste, while it is far superior in point 
of transparency ana smoothness. This composition, made with 
so small a proportion of water as to have it of the consistence 
of plastic clay, may ue used to form models, busts, basso-relievos, 
and similar articles. When made of it, they are susceptible of 
a very high polish. Poland starch is a nice cement for pasting 
layers of paper together, or any fancy articles. 

Cement fob Alabasteb. — ^Take of white bees' wax one 
pound, of rosin a pound, and three-quarters of alabaster. Melt 
the wax and rosin, then strew the alabaster over it lightly, 
(which should be previously reduced to a fine powder.) Stir 
the whole well together, then knead th mass in water, in order 
to incorporate the* alabaster thoroughly rith the rosin and wax. 
The alabaster, when mended, shouk be perfectly dry, and 
heated. The cement, w^hen applied, should also be heated. 
Join the broken pieces, bind them, and let them remain a week. 
This composition, when properly managed, forms an extremely 
strong cement. 

Cement fob Ibon Wase. — Beat the ( rliites of eggs to a frothy 
then stir into them enough quicklime to make a consistent paste, 
then add iron file dust to make a thick paste. The quicklime 
should be reduced to a fine powder before mixing it with the 
eggs. Fill the cracks in iron- ware with this cement, and let 
them remain several weeks before using them. 

To LOOSEN THE StOPPLES OF DeOANTBBS AND SmSLUNG BoTILES 

THAT ARE WEDGED IN TIGHT. — Dip the cud of s feather in oil, 
and rub it round the stopple, close to the mouth of the bottle; 
then put the bottle about a couple of feet from the fire, having 
the mouth toward it. The heat will cause the oil to run down 
between the stopple and the mouth of the bottle. When warm, 
strike the bottle gently^ on both si^ea, with anj light woo4«o 



tttstruinent that you may happen to have. II the siopple can- 
not be taken out with the hand at the end of this process, repeat 
it, and you will tinally succeed by persevering in it, howevet 
firmly it may be wedged in. 

LiF Salve. — Dissolve a small lump of white susar in a uible- 
spoonful of rosewater ; common water will do, but is cot ai 
guud. Mix it with a couple of large spoonfuls of sweet oil, a 
piece of spermaceti, of the size of half a butternut. Simmer 
the whole well together eight or ten minutes, then turn it into a 
small box. 

Cold Cream. — Take of the oil of almonds two ounces, o! 
spermaceti half an ounce, and white wax half an ounce. Fut 
them in a close vessel, and set the vessel in a skillet of boiling 
water. When melted, beat the ingredients with rose-water 
until cold. Keep it in a tight box, or wide-mouthed bottle, 
corked up dose. 

To PREVENT THE FORMATION OF a CrUST ON TeA-KeTTLES.- 

Keep an oyster-shell in your tea-kettle, and it will prevent the 
formation of a crust on the inside of it, by attracting the stony 
particles to itself. 

To /Remove Stains from Broadcloth. — Take an ounce of pipe 
cl;iy that has been ground fine, and mix it with twelve drops of 
aljohol, and the same quantity of the spirits of turpentine. 
Whenever vou wish to remove any stains from cloth, moisten 
a little of tnis mixture with alcohol, and rub it on the spots. 
Let it remain till dry, then rub it off with a woollen cloth, and 
the spots will disappear. 

To EXTRACT Paint from Cotton, Silk akd Woollen Goods. 
—Saturate the spot with spirits of turpentine, and let it remain 
several hours, then rub it between the hands. It will crumble 
away, without injuring either the color or texture of the article. 

To remove Black Stains on Scarlet Woollen Goods. — Mix 
tartaric acid with water to ^ive it a pleasant acid taste, then satu- 
rate the black spots with it, taking care not to have it touch 
the clean part of the garment. Rinse the spots immediately, 
in fair water. Weak pearl-ash water is gooa to remove stains 
that are produced by acids. 

Feathers.— It is said that tumbled plumes may be restored 
to elasticity and beauty by dipping them in hot water, then 
•baking and drying them. 
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Icy Steps. —Salt strewed upon the door-steps m Wmt«T, will 
;«iuse tiie ice to crack, so thai ii can be easily removed. 

Flowers. — Flowers may be preserved fresh in tumblers oi 
vases by putting a handful of salt in the water, to increase its 
coldness. If put under a ^lass vase, from which the air is d- 
tirely excluded, they will \eep a long while. 

To Clean Marble Fire-Places. — If you happen to live in 
failure which has marble fireplaces, never wash them with suds; 
liiis destroys the polish, in time. They should be dusted; the 
spots taken off with a nice oiled cloth, and then rubbed dry with 
a soft rag. 

To Clean Woollen and Silk Shawls. — Pare and grate raw, 
mealy potatoes, and put to each pint of the potato pulp a cou- 
ple of quarts of cold water. Let it stand five hours, then strain 
the water through a sieve, and rub as much of the potato pulp 
through as possible — let the strained water stand to settle again 
— when very clear, turn the water off from the dregs carefi^Uy. 
Put a clean white cotton sheet on a perfectly clean table, lay 
on the shawl which you wish to clean, and pin it down tight. 
Dip a sponge, that has never been used, into the potato wa er, 
and rub the shawl with it till clean ; then rinse the shawl m 
clear water, with a tea-cup of salt to a pailful of water. 
Spread it on a clean, level place, where it will dry quick — il 
hung up to drv, the colors are apt to run, and make the shawl 
streaked. Fold it up while damp, and let it remain half an 
hour, then put it in a mangier — if you have not one, wrap it in 
a clean white cloth, and put it under a weight, and let it re- 
main till dry. If there are any grease spots on the shawl, they 
should be extracted before the shawl is washed. 

DiRFcnoNS FOR Carpets.— 'Carpets should be taken up and 
shook thoroughly, if in constant use, as often as three or foui 
times in a year, as the dirt that collects underneath them wears 
them out very fast. Straw kept under carpets, will make them 
wear much longer, as the dirt will sift through, and keep it 
from grinding out. Carpets should be taken up as often as 
once a year, even if not much used, as there is danger of moths 
getting into them. If there is any appearance of moths in car- 
pets when they are taken up, sprinkle tobacco or black pepper 
on tne floor before the carpels are put down, and let it remain 
after they are laid down. When the dust is well shaken out ol 
carpels, if there are any grease spots on them, grate on potter's 
day very thick, cover them with brown paper, and set on a 
■rarm iron. It will be necessary to rept-ai this process sevenL 
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riliies to get oat all the grease. If the carpets are so muci 
soiled as to require cleaning all over, after the dirt has been 
shaken out, spread them on a clean floor, and rub on them, with 
M new broom, pared and grated raw potatoes. Let the carpets 
remain till perfectly dry, before walking on them. 

To FRRSERVE Cheese FROM Insects. — Cover the cheese, while 
whole, with a paste made of wheat flour; then wrap a cloth 
round it, and cover it with the paste. Keep the cheese in a 
cool dry place. Cheese that has skippers in it, if kept till cold 
weather, will be freed from them. 

To POT Cheese. — Cheese that has be^n to mould, can be 
kept from becoming any more so, by being treated in the fol- 
lowing manner: Cut on the mouldy part, and if the cheese is 
dry, grate it— if not, pound it fine in a mortar, together with the 
crust. To each pound of it, when fine, put a table-spoonful ol 
brandy — ^mix it m well with the cheese, then press it down 
tight, in a clean stone pot, and lay a paper wet with brandy on 
the top of it. Cover the pot up tight, and keep it in a cool dry 
place. This is also a good way to treat dry pieces of cheese. 
Potted cheese is best when a year old. It will keep several 
years, without any danger of its breeding insects. 

To POT Butter for Winter Use. — Mix a large spoontui 
of salt, a table-spoonful of powdered white sugar, and one of 
saltpetre. Work this quantity into six pounds of fresh-made 
butter. Put the butter into a stone pot, that is thoroughly 
cleansed. When you have finished putting down your butter, 
cover it with a layer of salt, and let it remain covered until 
cold weather. 

To keep Vegetables through the Winter. — Succulent ve 
getables are preserved best in a cool, shady place, that is damp. 
Turnips, Irish potatoes, and similar vegetables, should be pro- 
tected from the air and frost by being buried up in sand, and in 
very severe cold weather covered over with a linen cloth. It 
is said that the dust of charcoal, sprinkled over potatoes, will 
keep them from sprouting. I have also heard it said, that 
Carolina potatoes may be kept a number of months, if treated 
in the following mannner : Take those that are large, and per- 
fectly free from decay — pack them in boxes of djy sand, and 
set the boxes in a.place ex >sed to the influence of'^ smoke, and 
inaccessible to frost. 

To preserve Herbs. — Al kinds of herbs should be gathered 
ana dry day, just before, o. while in blossom. Tie them in 



tiiiidlM, and lospeDd them in a drj, airy plaoa, with the bloa- 
ioms downwards. When perfectly dry, wrap the medicinal onei 
til paper and keep them from the air. Pick off the leaves of 
tiiose which are to be need in cooking, pound and sift them fine 
ind keep the powder in botUee, corked op tight. 

To PBIBBBTB TABIOim KIHDa OF FbUIT THBOUOH THB WiNTKB. 

— ^Apples can be kept till Jane, by taking only those that are* 
hard and sound, wiping them dry, then packing them in tight 
barrels, with a layer of bran to each layer of apples. Envelope 
the barrel in a linen cloth, to protect it from frost, and keep 
it in a cool place, bnt not so cold as to freeze the apples. It is 
said that mortar, laid over the top of a barrel of apples, is a 
good thing to preserve them, as it draws the air from them, 
which is the principal cause of their decaying. Care shonlcl 
be taken not to haye it come in contact with the apples. To 
preserve oranges and lemons several months, take those that 
are perfectly fresh, and wrap each one in soft paper; pnt them 
in glass jars, or a very light box, with white sand, that has 
been previously dried in an oven a few hours, after it has been 
baked in. The sand should be strewed thick over each one of 
the oranges, as they are laid in the jar, and the whole covered 
with a thick layer of it Olose the jar up tight, and keep it 
in a cool dry place, but not so cool as to freeze the fruit. To 
preserve grapes, gather them on a dry day, when they are not 
quite dead npe, and pick those that are not far off from the 
stems. Lay tne bunches of grapes in a glass jar, and sprinkle 
around each of them a thick layer of bran, so that they will 
not touch each other. Have a thick layer of bran on the top, 
and cork and seal the jar very tight, so that the air may be en- 
tirely excluded. Whenever they are to be eaten, restore them 
to their freshness by cutting off a small piece from the end of 
the stalks, and immerse the stalks of each bunch in sweet wine 
for a few minutes. The stalks will imbibe the wine, and make 
the grapes fresh and juicy. Various kinds of fruit, taken when 
green, such as grapes, gooseberries, currants and plums, can be 
kept throagh the winter, by being treated in the following man- 
ner: Fill junk bottles with them, and set them in an oven six 
or seven hours, after having baked in it. Let them remain till 
they begin to shrink, then take the fruit from one bottle to fill 
the others quite foil. Cork and seal up the bottles. When- 
ever you wish to make pies of them, put the quantity you wish 
to use into a tin pan, torn on boiling water sufficient to cover 
them, and stew them in it till soft, then sweeten and make them 
into pies. Bipe blackberries and whortleberries, to be kept 
long, should be dried perfectly in the sun, then tied up in bags 
that are thick enough to exclude the air. When used for pieS| 
treat them in the same manner as the green fruit* Bipe oiir> 
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faiits, dried od tlie stalks, then picked off, and put in bag?, wiU 
keep nice for pies during the winter. They also make a tine tea 
for persons that have a fever, particularly the hectic fever — ^it is 
also an excellent thing to counteract the effects of opium. 

A Fire Proof and Water Proof Gumbnt. — ^To half a pint of 
milk put an equal quantity of vinegar, in order to curdle it; 
then separate the curd from the whey, and mix the whey with 
the whites of four or five eggs, beating the whole weH toge- 
ther. When it is well mixed, add a little quick lime, through a 
sieve, nntil it has acqnired the consistence of a thick paste. 
With this cement broken vessels and cracks of all kinds may 
be mended. It dries quickly, and resists the action of fire and 
water. 

To Take Wax out op Cloth. — Hold a red hot iron (a poker 
will do) steadily within an inch or so of the cloth, and in a few 
minntes the wax will wholly evaporate; then rub the cloth 
with some whitish brown paper to remove any mark that may 
remain. 

To BENDiffi Shoes Water-Pboop. — ^Mix a pint of drying oil, 
two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of turpentine, and half 
an ounce of Burgundy pitch, over a slow fire. Lay the mixture, 
whilst hot, on the boots or shoes with a sponge or soft brush ; 
and, when they are dry, lay it on again and again, until the 
leather becomes quite saturated, that is to say, will hold no more. 
Let them then be put away, and not be worn until they are 
perfectly dry and elastic : they will afterward be found not only 
impenetrable to wet, but soft and pliable, and of much longer 
duration. 

Stove Polish. — For polishing stoves the best thing is the 
British lustre, as it does not soil the hands on touching. It is 
sold at the apothecaries, and directions for using are printed on 
the outside of each package. 

To Clean Papered Walls. — The very best method is to rub 
them with stale bread. Cut the crust ofiT very thick, and wipe 
straight down from the top, then go to the top again, and so on. 
The staler the bread the better. 

Teeth. — Honey mixed with pure pulverized charcoal is said 
to be excellent to cleanse the teeth, and make them white. 
Limestone water with a little Peruvian bark is very good to be 
occasionally used by those who have defective teeth, or an offen- 
tivo breath. 
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Ohlobibb of Lime. A room may be purified from offensive 
smells of any kind by a few spoonfuls of chloride of lime dis- 
iolved in water. A good sized saucer, or some similar vessel 
is large enough for all common purposes. The article is cheap, 
and is invaluable in the apartment of an invalid. 

YABNiSHiNa GiLDSD Fbames. — ^It IS Said that looking-glash 
frames may be cleansed with a damp cloth, without injury, pro- 
vided they are varnished with the pure white alcoholic varnish, 
used for transferred engravings and other delicate articles of fancy 
work. This would save the trouble of covering and uncoverinji; 
picture-frames with the change of the seasons. I never heard 
how many coats of varnish were necessary, but I should think 
it would be safe to put on more than one. 

Eoos IN Winter. — ^The reason hens do not usually lay egga 
in the winter is that the gravel is covered up with snow, and 
therefore they are not furnished with lime to form the shells. 
If the bones left of meat, poultry, &c., are pounded and mixed 
with their food, or given to them alone, they will eat them 
very eagerly, and will lay eggs the same as in summer. Hens 
fed on oats are much more likely to lay well than those fed on 
corn. 

Pearls. — ^In order to preserve the beauty of pearl ornaments, 
they should be carefully kept from dampness. A piece of paper 
torn off and rolled up, so as to present a soft, ragged edge, is the 
best thing to cleanse them with. 

To Preserve Green Currants. — Currants may be kept fresh 
for a year or more, if they are gathered when green, separated 
from the stems, put into dry, clean junk bottles, and corked very 
carefully, so as to exclude the air. They should be kept in a cool 
place in the cellar. 

Candles. — Very hard and durable candles are made in the fol- 
lowing manner: Melt together ten ounces of mutton tallow, a 
quarter of an ounce of camphor, four ounces of beeswax, and two 
ounces of alum. Candles made of these materials burn with a very 
clear light. 

Cream. — The quantity of cream on milk may be greatly in- 
creased by the following process: Have two pans ready in boil- 
ing hot water, and when the new milk is brought in, put it into 
one of these hot pans and cover it with the other. The quality 
AS well as the thickness of the cream is improved. 
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l^AiMTBD BiTTTKR. — Some good cooks say that bad butwi may 
l«3 purified in the following manner : Melt and skim it, then pat 
into it a piece of well-toasted bread ; in a few minutes the but- 
ter will lose its offensive taste and smell ; the bread will absorb 
it all. Slices of potato fried in rancid lard will in a great mea- 
sure absorb the unpleasant taste. 

To PREVENT Moths. — In the month of April beat your fur gar- 
•nent well with a small cane or elastic stick, then lap them up in 
linen without pressing the fur too hard, and put between the folds 
some camphor in small lumps; then put your furs in this state in 
boxes well closed. 

When the furs are wanted for use, beat them well as before, 
and expose them for twenty-four hours to the air, which will fake 
away the smell of the camphor. 

If the fur has long hair, as bear or fox, add to the camphor an 
equal quantity of black pepper in powder. 

Paste. — To make common paste, mix one tablespoonful of 
flour with one of cold water, stir it well together, and add twi> 
more tablespoonfuls of water; set it over the fire and give it a 
boil, stirring it all the time, or it will burn at the bottom of the 
saucepan. 

Cologne Wateb. — One pint of alcohol, sixty drops of laven- 
der, sixty drops of bergamot, sixty drops of essence of lemon, 
sixty drops of orange- water. To be corked up, and well shaken* 
It is better for considerable age.^ 

To Make Lemon Syeup. — ^The lemon syrup, usually sold at fifty 
cents a bottle, may be made much cheaper. Those who use a 
great quantity of it will find it worth their while to make it. 
Take about a pound of Havana sugar ; boil it in water down to a 
quart; drop in the white of an egg^ to clarify it, strain it; add 
t>ne quarter of an ounce of tartaric acid, or citric acid ; if you do 
not find it sour enough, after it has stood two or three days and 
shaken freely, add more of the acid. A few drops of th« oil of 
lemon improves it. 

To CLEAN Paint. — Rub it over with a bit of flannel dipped in 
sweet oil — then rub it hard with finely powdered rotten stone — 
then rub it with a soft linen cloth, and polish with a bit of wash 
leather. 

To Effaoe Grease Spots from Silks. — ^Turpentine will ex 
tract the grease, but will form an ed^^e wherever it is applied. 
French chalk absorbs the ofiending matter, but leaves a muddy 
or dull appearance, that is almost as unsightly as the grease. 
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The only safe and reliable infallible method of extracting grea.<t 
Bpifts from silks (of even the most delicate hues), is tiie follow- 
ing, which should be applied as soon after the discovery of the 
injury as possible. Uold the part firmly, to prevent the silk fr.Mn 
being creased; then, with a clean soft white cloth (an old cambric 
pocket-handkerchief is the best material), rub the spot very 
briskly, but not with sufficient violence to fray the silk ; change 
the portions of the liandkerchief frequently ; the silk may be 
hold to the fire to asssist the operation, but this is not needful. 
In the course of a minute or two the spot will have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Fob Burns. — Apply cotton wool dipped in oil as soon as pos- 
sible, and keep it on till the fire is entirely out, which will usually 
take from two days to a week. 

For a Out. — Wash off the blood in cold water, and bind it 
up with a clean cotton bandage ; if it inclines to bleed, put on 
scraped lint, after bringing the edges of the wound together as 
closely as possible, and bind it rather tight. Or use sticking- 
plaster. 

Whbn a Nail or Pin has been run into the foot, instantly 
bind on a rind of salt pork ; if the foot swell bathe it in a strong 
decoction of wormwood, then bind on another rind of pork, and 
keep quiet till the wound is well. The lockjaw is often caused 
by such wounds, if neglected. 

Fob a Bruise or Sprain. — ^Bathe the part in cold water, till 
you can get ready a decoction of wormwood. This is one of the 
best remedies for sprains and bruises. When the wormwood is 
fresh gathered, pound the leaves and wet them either with water 
or vinegar, and bind them on the bruise ; when the herb is dry, 
put into cold water, and let it boil a sliort time, then bathe the 
bruise and bind on the herb. 

Always keep cotton wool, scraped lint, and wormwood en 
hand. 

The Eab-aohe is usually caused by a sudden cold. Steam the 
head over hot herbs, bathe the feet, and put into the ear cotton 
wool wet with sweet oil and paregoric 

Fob the Toothaohk, if caused by cold, a ginger poultice is the 
best remedy. Wet a thick flannel cloth in scalding vinegar, 
sprinkle it thickly over with ground ginger, and bind on thetaoe 
when going to bed. 
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The best Preveiitive of 0oij)8 is to wash your chilclren erery 
day thoroughly in cold water, if they are strong enough to bear 
it ; if not, add a little warm water, and rub the skin dry. This 
keeps the pores open. If they do take cold, give them a wurm 
bath as soon as possible; if that is not convenient, bathe the 
feet and hands, and wash the body all over in warm water, then 
give a cup of warm tea, and cover the patient in bed. 

To Glean Marble. — ^Pound very finely a quarter of a pound 
of whitening and a small quantity of stone blue ; dissolve in a 
little water an ounce of soda, and mix the above ingredients 
carefully together with a quarter of a pound of soft soap. Put 
the whole into an earthen pipkin, and boil it for a quarter of an 
hour over a slow fire, carefully stirring it. Then, when quite 
hot, lay it with a brash upon the marble, and let it remain on 
half an hour. Wash it off with warm water, flannel, and scrub- 
bing brush, and wipe it dry. 

To Make Blaoeh^o. — Three ounces of ivory black; two 
ounces of treacle ; half an ounce of vitriol ; half an ounce of 
sweet oil ; quarter of a pint of vinegar, and three-quarters of a pint 
of water. Mix the oil, treacle and ivory black, gradually to a paste ; 
then add the vitriol, and by degrees, the vinegar and water. It 
will produce a beautiful polish. 

To Prevent the Smoking op ▲ Laicp. — Soak the wick in 
strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use it ; it will then 
burn both sweet and pleasant, and give much satisfaction for the 
trifling trouble in preparing it. 

Beoipe effeotuallt to destroy Bedbuos. — Take two ounces 
of quicksilver, and the whites of two eggs, and so on in this ra- 
tio for a larger or smaller quantity. Beat the quicksilver and 
the whites together until they unite and become a froth. With 
a feather then apply the compound thus formed to the crevices 
and holes in your bedsteads. This done once or twice in a year 
will prove effectual. 



Kisses. — It is difiUcult to make kisses well, and in most eases 
it is advisable to procure them from the confectionaries. To 
the white of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, add the juice of a 
lemon or a few drops of rose water. Roll and sift half a poind 
of the whitest loaf sugar aud b^at it up with the white of tbt 
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•ggs. Spread oat several sheets of letter paper, and drop a large 
teble-spoonfol of the mixture on the paper. Be cautions that 
yonr oven is not too warm nor yet too cold ; lay the paper on a 
tin pan and let the sugar and egg bake until it rises and the top 
grows hard — ^then remove it from the paper, and having some 
gum arable prepared, dip one side of the oval in the gum and 
join it to the other. 

Almond Brxad. — ^Blanch and pound in a mortar, half a j>ound 
of shelled sweet almonds till they are a smooth paste, adding 
rose-water as you pound them. They should be done the day 
before they are wanted. Prepare a pound of loaf-sugar finely 
powdered, a tea-spoonful of mixed spice, mace, nutmeg and cin- 
namon, and three-quarters of a pound of sifted flour. Take 
fourteen eggs, and separate the whites from the yolks. Leave 
out seven of the whites, and beat the other seven to a stiff froth. 
Beat the yolks till very thick and smooth, and then beat the su- 
gar gradually into them, adding the spice. Next stir in the 
white of egg^ then the flour, and lastly the almonds. Yon may 
add twelve drops of essence of lemon. 

Put the mixture into a square tin pan, well buttered, or into 
a copper or tin turban mould, and set it immediately in a brisk 
oven. loe it when cool. It is best when eaten fresh. 

Ton may add a few bitter almonds to the sweet ones. 

Bisourrs. — A pound and a half of flour made wet with equa. 
quantities of milk and water, moderately warm, made stiff, ana 
rolled out very thin ; cut them to any size yon please, prick 
them, and bake them in a moderate oven on a tin. No flour to 
be put on the tins or biscuits. 

Baspbbrbt Oakes. — ^Take any quantity of fruit you please, 
weigh and boil it, and when mashed, and the liquor is washed, 
add as much sugar as was equal in weight to the raw fruit. 
Mix it very well off the fire till the whole is dissolved, then lay 
it on plates, and dry it in the sun. When the top part dries cut 
it off into small cakes, and tarn them on a fresh plate. When 
dry, put the whole in boxes with layers of paper. . 

OiDEB Oaks, — Older cake is very good, to be baked in small 
loaves. One pound and a half of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of butter, half a pint of cider, one tea-spoon- 
ful of pearlash ; spice to your taste. Bake till it tnms easily in 
the pans. I should think about half an hour. 
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